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Reason for Confidence in Belief That Gas Can 
Monopolize Fuel End of Bakery Industry at 
Any Time Gas Industry As a Whole Sets 
Its Mind to Getting the Business 


Some Useful Points in Securing and Holding Gas-Fired Installations in Bake Shops—Even a 
Fuel Economy Possible—Cost of Operation With Gas and One Type of Burner 
By EDWARD F. DAVIS 


The overwhelming advantages of gas as a fuel for 
bakers’ ovens, even under the existing conditions, with- 
out the great added advantage of the high cost of coal 
and wood and the great difficulties of obtaining raw 
fuels, give reason for confidence that practically all of 
this class of business in the country can be converted 
to gas at any time the gas industry as a whole should 
desire to put it on its lines. 

The art of bread-making and baking, which has been 
handed down and improved through the ages, and now, 
it would seem, reached the final stage of perfection by 
means of the modern gas-heated baking oven or the 
application of gas to the brick oven, formerly fired by 
coal or coke. 

This change from solid to gaseous fuel for baking 
purposes has been partially caused by the increasing 
demand on the part of the enlightened public that the 
utmost precautions shall be taken to ensure cleanliness 
in the production of all articles of food, and has caused 
the adoption by legislation in most States in the union 
of the strictest sanitary regulations in the production of 
all-articles of food, and by the scarcity and high cost 
of solid fuels, due to war-time conditions, the labor 
proposition, the realization on the pari of bakers that 
with gas to help them the labor required for the pro- 
duction of the bread and cakes is reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum, the labor of handling the solid fuel 
for heating, especially in the direct type of ovens, where 
the fire is constructed inside the oven proper, being 
serious, whether the master baker is his own journey- 
man or whether he employs a baker. 


DECREASED Cost WITH INCREASED OUTPUT 


The principle of decreasing cost with increasing out- 
put is inherent in every mechanically well-balanced 
manufacturing plant-where management is efficient. 
There is nothing that will increase the use of bakers’ 





os 


FIC. 1—GAS ATTACHMENT TO DUTCH OVEN 


products more than well-appointed and clean bakeries, 
with the arrangements suitable for daily visitors, and in 
a condition to “please the most critical patron. This is 
always assured of when gas as a fuel is used, as it 
eliminates the handling of the coal and the removal of 
the ashes, which always creates a dust which settles 
throughout the bake house. 


ADVANTAGES AND EconoMIEs oF GAS AS A “FUEL 


Gas as a fuel represents many advantages and con- 
siderable economies in the upkeep of the oven which de- 
serve consideration. : 

Oven flues are kept free from dust, no cost to clean 
them out several times a year. Grate bars are not worn 
Where dust from coke and ashes settle in the 


out. 

















































FIG. 2—PORTABLE TYPE OVEN 


oven flues heating efficiency is impaired; with gas the 
ovens are evenly heated in all parts all the time. 

Gas is the most economical fuel. It saves time and 
work; it gives continuous baking heat; no time is 
wasted pulling old and building new fires. 

Some of the many advantages of gas as a fuel worthy 
of note are tabulated below: 


1. Increased capacity, due to the speed with which 
an oven may be brought back to temperature after it 
has cooled off during a bake. 

2. Uniform temperature. 

3. Control of temperature at all times. 

4. No storage or removal of ashes. 

5. Less repairs to the oven. 

6. Clean shop. 

7. Less painting of oven and shop. 

8. Clean products. ‘ 

9. Continuous operation. 

10. Greater efficiency in transfer of heat. 


1}. Less loss of heat through waste products of com- 
bustion. 


12. Eliminating the labor of handling coal and ashes. 
13. No fuel wasted between batches. 

14. No wood to chop. 

15. No coal to store and pay for in advance. 


Improved heating efficiency gives uniform and better 
baked bread in-a minimum baking period; this has a 
tendency to build up and sustain reputations. 

Gas is the most reliable fuel. It never fails. Its price 
is uniform, and there is a tendency among gas compa- 
nies to reduce the price as the amount consumed in- 
creases. 


Types oF OVENS 


All the old-time ovens were fired with wood, and they 
were built nearly on the same principle as the ovens 
found in many of the small bakeries, especially in the 
outlying districts. 

In the heating of these ovens they are well filled with 
dry wood and then fired. When all burned out, the 
ashes and embers must be raked out the oven door and 
the oven then swabbed out. While sweeping and swab- 
bing out the oven, clouds of ash dust are stirred up. 
Heating the oven by gas eliminates all this and does 
away with the unclean swab pail. 
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Ovens using solid fuel are of three distinct types: 
The patent oven, the dutch oven and the portable oven. 
All these types of ovens can readily be changed so that 
gas as a fuel can be easily adopted. 

The fundamental principles of a good bake oven are 
an airtight baking chamber, which can be heated evenly 
in every part, and an arrangement of flues as dampers, 
by which the heat can readily be controlled and regu- 


‘lated. 


The converting of the brick or dutch oven is a field 
that the gas man has hardly touched, and both the gas 
man and the manufacturer have given considerable 
thought, time and experimenting on. 


PaTENT OVENS 


In the patent ovens the heating chamber is separated 
from the baking chamber, the heat being distributed by 
systems of flues. 

In the construction of this type of oven there are 
three or four take-off flues \(depending on the size of the 
oven) provided in the arch at the rear of the oven. 
These flues are brought forward into a transverse large 
flue, which in turn leads to the smokestack. -At the point 
of entrance into the transverse flue, each flue is pro- 
vided with a sheet-iron cap, which can be removed dur- 
ing the firing period of the oven, and with which the 
flues are closed during the baking period in order to 
assure the retention of the maximum amount of the 
heat by cutting off of the circulation of cold air from 
the baking chamber. 


DutcH Oven Type 


' These types of ovens are generally built permanently 
in the bakery of very thick walls of firebrick, and 
generally have a facing of red or enameled glaze brick, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

The fire in this type of oven is by the direct heat 
method, the firebox being located in the baking cham- 
ber, the heat distribution being dependent on: the flues, 
the oven arch and the radiant and reflected heat from 
the fuel bed. 


In the construction of this type of oven, by the “direct 
heat method,” the grate or firebox is placed inside the 
oven chamber near the front and close to the door 
opening. The flue is located further back on the oppo- 
site side; the heated gases from the furnace first strike 
backward through the baking chamber and then return 
to the flue on the opposite side. 

Before baking is commenced, the dampers and doors 
are closed to give the heat a chance to equalize and 
reach every part of the baking chamber. 

After one or twa batches are baked the oven must be 
reheated to replace the heat lost in previous bakings. 
If the fuel is coal or coke it must be refreshed and 
allowed to come up, no work being allowed in the oven, 
as the intense heat from the coal bed would have a ten- 
dency to burn same. If gas is the fuel, the burner can be 
quickly lighted up and the required temperature re- 
gained in a very short time, approximately one-half 
hour. In some cases the work may be left in the oven; 
such work as cookies, rolls and small cakes will thus 
obtain a good color very quickly. 

The method of firing these ovens varies considerably, 
in some cases the fire is withdrawn while baking, but 
in most bakeries the fire bed is kept banked while bak- 
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ing. ‘The fire bed continues to give off heat, which 
necessitates an iron portable shield being placed in front 
of it. Even with this shield the work cannot be placed 
too close to the fire without there being danger of burn- 
ing it, so, therefore, when using solid fuel for heat ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the area of the oven or bak- 
ing chamber is wasted. . 


PorTABLE OVENS 


This oven, as the name implies, is an oven that can 
be moved from place to place. It is mounted on legs 
and built on the same style as the “dutch oven,” with 
one baking surface. It is also fired similar with the 
firebox located in ‘the baking chamber. 

These ovens are constructed of an iron framework 
covered with a sheet-iron outer casing, this casing being 
lined with firebrick tiles. Between the outer casing and 
the firebrick tiles are at least 6 in. of sand, ashes or 
other insulating material. 

Some of these portable ovens have a boiler attached 
so as to get steam into the oven when it is needed. 

Portable ovens are generally heated a little higher 
than brick ovens, owing to the walls being so much thin- 
ner and the heat radiates from these ovens considerably 
taster. 

There is a vast difference in the permanency of the 
temperature of internally and externally heated ovens. 
In the ovens heated from the outside, where the fire- 
place is underneath the oven chamber, the fire can be 
kept burning during the time the batch of bread is bak- 
ing, and these ovens are called continuous bakers. The 
fire can be kept up indefinitely and the heat refreshed at 
any time. The heat absorbed by the loaves when put 
into this style of oven is replenished during the actual 
time of baking by a continuous heat drawn from the 
fire beneath the hearth. , 

In the internally heated oven it is plain that there 
must be sufficient heat stored in the baking chamber to 
last for one or more bakings, as the fire cannot be re- 
plenished during baking. Therefore, with the ovens of 
the dutchand portable types where the fire is in 
the ovens, a higher degree of heat will be necessary at 
the start of baking. 

As stated by Emil Braun in his bakers’ book: “The 
introduction of machinery and patent bake ovens neces- 
sarily demand of the up-to-date baker a more or less 
technical and theoretical education. The one demands 
the other. The’ regulation of temperature of water. 
sponge and dough, as well as the regulation of heat in 
bakeshops and the ovens, must be studied and the same 
properly applied. Bread-making by the commercial 
baker is not a matter’of chance, especially if the follow- 
ing rules are followed out: The ingredients should be 
correctly weighed, the temperature of each ingredien: 
and the mixing batch of dough ascertained, the dough 
should be laid for raising an exact length of time at an 
exact unvarying temperature, the loaves weighed into 
exact quantities and placed in the oven at an exact tem- 
perature for an exact length of time. 

“If these rules are followed out there are no reasons 
why the bread should not be always good and always the 
same.” 

The Maxon Premix burner used in the installations 
described in this article, as shown in Fig. 3, embodies 
the principle of mechanically mixing air and gas for 
combustion in the simplest possible form. A simple gas 
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and air valve is fixed on the inlet of a small electric 
motor-driven blower. The motor is directly connected 
10 the blower, and is operated at a constant speed. 

The gas and air is taken into the blower in any pro- 
portion that is desired, and is thoroughly and intimately 
mixed by the fan. 

This mixture is then driven forward to the point of 
ignition at a speed considerably in excess of the speed 
of flame propagation. 

The stream of gas and air-that is taken in is delivered 
at a high velocity by the fan, and ‘then burnt in contact 
with a bed of artificial fuel (located on the fire grate in 
the oven) made of fireclay balls. 

By thoroughly premixing the correct and requisite 
proportions of air and gas necessary for perfect combus- 
tion, results of the widest scope are produced. It en- 
ables combustion to be completely localized at any point 
desired, and with any intensity required. 

It permits unit application to industrial fires, thus 
eliminating the necessity for a large centrally located air 
installation, thereby giving absolute control of individual 
temperatures with the greatest operating economy of 
fuel and power. 

With it any type of flame desired can be produced, 
from a sharp oxidizing to a natural, and even a reducing 
flame is obtainable. 

This apparatus is the simplest form of gas-burning 
device, other than a Bunsen burner that could be de- 
vised for this and other similar work. There are no 
unusual complications due to the fan blower set; there 
are no hazards present other than that always to be met 
in handling gaseous fuels, which are of a very minor 
consideration. 

It is highly important that the baker and all who will 
have anything to do with the bake oven be thoroughly 
instructed in the use of gas. 

Once the gas is thoroughly understood, and with the 
correct equipment installed in a workman-like manner, 
no baker who learns how to use gas as a fuel will ever 
want to return to any other fuel. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RATIO VALVE 


The Maxon Premix Ratio Valve is a combined 
gas and air inlet valve, and by means of this valve the 
proper proportions of both the gas and air are auto- 
matically obtained. The operation of this ratio valve is 














FIG. 3--TYPE OF BURNER USED IN INSTALLATIONS 
DESCRIBFD 
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so flexible that once the required adjustment is made a 
predetermined mixture of gas and air always in the 
correct ratio is instantly available. 

The rotary sleeve over the air ports is turned simul- 
taneously with the opening of the gas valve, and the 
gear teeth between the lever and the sleeve constitute a 
graduated adjustment of the air intake. Therefore, by 
means of one common lever control, a fixed amount of 
gas is proportionately admitted with the requisite quan- 
tity of air necessary for perfect combustion. 

The velocity of the gas passing through the small 
orifice generators a force that acts upon the atmosphere 
with an injector effect, and draws in the air through the 
air openings always in the right proportion to the 
amount of gas being used, thus insuring perfect com- 
bustion at all times. By this operation it is readily seen 
that this method affords the advantage of taking out of 
the operators’ hands the adjustment of the burners. 

The only use of the gas valve is then to turn the gas 
on, which automatically opens the air ports in propor- 
tion to the gas used. 

Because of this mechanical one-lever control, even 
the most unskilled workman may secure correct com- 
bustion at any rate of gas consumption. 


These facts lead to a very appreciable economy in 
gas consumption, especially when the burner and valve 
is used for heating the brick type, direct- fired bakers’ 
ovens. 

Many attempts have been made in the past to adapt 
gas as a fuel for commercial baking, but ignorance of 
the wants of the baker has in many cases in the past 
rendered these attempts unSuccessful. 

Perfect combustion may be obtained, but even a per- 
fect fire can be wasted. 

' “The virtue of any gas burner installation lies about 
-%5 per cent in the application of the fire obtained from 
the burner and only about 25 per cent in the fire itself. 

The first few days that a gas installation is put in an 
old oven or in a patent oven, what the gas salesman 
must consider of prime importance is that the baker 
is going to get sufficient heat. At this time it is no time 
to experiment in the direction of reducing the consump- 
tion of gas. 

Give the baker service and he will take a consumption 
of gas larger than it ought to be with a good deal of 
complacency, but fail to give him a hot oven and all 
the arguments about the low cost of the service will fall 
on deaf ears. It is a whole lot different to have a man 
say: “Yes, it does the work, but it is a little higher than 
the fuel I was using,” than to have him say: “It doesn’t 
get my oven hot, and fuel that won’t do that is dear at 
any price.” Give him the right heat at the outset, even 
if you do think that the heat he asks for is too high, 
then after getting him started, and he sees that you can 
give him any heat that he would require, “he will not 
have any objections to having you try and see what 
you can do for him in the way of cutting down his gas 
consumption. 


Baxinc Heats 


The heat in a bake oven can and should be kept under 
perfect control by the foreman or the ovenman; a 
pyrometer or thermometer can and should be adjusted 
to every make of oven, whether they are made of brick, 
iron or sheet iron. The thickness of the brick walls 
through which the tube has to be run before it reaches 
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the recording dial or the proximity to the fireplace 
will have to be combined. But after the baker has once 
fixed the scale of heat in his oven he can always depend 
on it. 

There are three different methods employed by bakers 
in judging the heat required in the oven for baking: 

A sharp or bread heat, 450 to 520 deg. Fahr. 

A medium or cake heat, 360 to 450 deg. Fahr. 

A slow or drying heat, 300 to 360 deg. Fahr. 
_ In general the heat mentioned for bread baking is 
approximately 500 deg. Fahr.; however, a few days’ 
trial is the best instructor to the baker, as bakers differ 
in their opinion of the amount of heat required for the 
several hakings 

The following table gives the approximate tempera- 
ture required for the baking of bread and cakes: 


BakKING TEMPERATURES 


Approx. Temp. 

Substance Deg. Fahr. 
Sour rye bread................. 500 to 550 
DOGG HONORE so iicicen cs Tike. 400 to 450 
TN Sig Viaig ss Fats oye 315 to 340 
PE OI oa ice nis 5 aivincn a.e'eih 425 to 450 
te Sade «at's = whe 425 to 450 
De is Side Usigwae-s 0 400 to 450 
I MS os en itis ated 375 to 385 
SIN ie 5G acne sic aed 420 to 440 
RIES aie's s 65 ae 'e depp cob ns 420 to 440 
STR Se pws wikid sha 420 to 440 
I pc pas ive tig Ow Sins 425 to 450 
NE oe in 4 inc emesis 425 to 450 
EY bin uk oes ops Bh GaSe 350 to 390 
WINNIE ch ditt pdiul oo a'v vaseee bee 250 to 300 
aan han Wk sain 6 big + 6 ais 275 to 300 
he boa fhe nai 3s one 350 to 375 
ST gn tb kid ves cant 350 to 400 
| BER ascmnernene 300 to 325 
Te aera pe 350 to 400 
MS Oat a ae Wades caus ai 175 to 200 
MIS 5 os eig oc vhs incon cns 350 to 375 
ET re 300 to 350 
IE 5 cos KS as oct hove de 175 to 200 
- | Ba se AI GAE AS are 175 to 200 
PE aie bcd cee tbe cd 175 to 200 


In the baking of bread not every flour produces loaves 
of the same rich-colored crust, even if baked at the same 
heat and under all the same identical conditions. Some 
brands of flour will require as much as 20 deg. more 
heat than other brands to produce the same rich, golden 
colored crust. The regulation of the proper oven tem- 
perattire should therefore be left entirely to the oven- 
man. 

Special care should be taken not to heat the oven too 
quickly for bread. 

A so-called flash heat is not good at the beginning of 
baking. 

In a flash heat the crust on the bread is formed too 
quickly, and will get brown before the water from the 
inside dough can be sufficiently evaporated, the crust 
burns and the inside remains raw. As the exterior of 
the loaf is exposed fully to this degree of heat, the 
interior, owing to the large amount of moisture present, 
can scarcely be heated beyond the boiling point of 
water. 

We also have to consider whether the oven is to be 
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filled or, only partly filled at each baking. If the oven 
is filled to the door,“and each load is close to the other, 
it will take from ten to fifteen minutes longer to bake a 
batch than when the oven is only half full and the 
loaves not so close together. 


_ A practical baker will so arrange his baking accord- 
ing to the oven. If it is heated to the proper bread heat, 
the fire should be stopped and the dampers. entirely 
closed. After the bread baking is finished (which 
should be not more than two batches) and the oven has 
rested a while, or the dampers have been drawn (the 
heat being about 400 deg. Fahr.), it should then be ready, 
without any more fire, for pies, cookies, dropcakes, etc., 
as the temperature drops in the oven. The above table 
gives the approximate baking temperatures. 


Metuop or INSTALLING Maxon Premix BURNER IN 
Bakers’ OvENS 


The details of the actual installation and location of 
the Maxon Premix burner for a typical installation in 
a bakers’ oven is shown in the accompanying sketch. This 
shows the installation on an average oven where the 
firebed is located in the front right or left hand corner 
of the oven. 


The stream of gas and air delivered at a high velocity 
(greater than the speed of flame propagation) by the 
fan is then burnt in contact with the bed of artificial 
fuel made up of approximately 125 fireclay balls. These 
balls are approximately 2 in. in diameter, having six 
small pointed projections and a % in. hole through the 
center of each ball. 

This refractory bed acts as a baffle and serves as a 
means to bring the incoming mixture of gas and air 
quickly to its ignition point, these fireclay balls act 
as a reservoir of heat and as a source of radiant heat, 
and by this method it gives to the gas fire the effect of 
a glowing bed of hot coals. 

This bed is made at least two layers deep, and is 
placed on a base of either 1-in. or 1%4-in. split fire- 
brick, which are laid on the coal or coke grate and are 
bonded and grouted with high temperature cement. 
Around the grate opening and on the oven bottom 
proper is placed a low retaining wall consisting of a 
single course of firebrick soaps. As shown, the line 
of the top of the bed will be somewhat above the level 
of the oven bottom and, if possible, slope slightly toward 
the back of the oven. 

The motor-blower set should be located as near as 
possible to the nozzle, and, if possible, connected to it 
without bends. 

A hose cock should be located in the gas line near 
the oven door, and to this cock is connected a piece of 
flexible tubing and an 18-in. length of %-in. pipe, which 
is used as a lighting torch operated through the working 
door. 

Conneetion from blower to burner nozzle is 1%4-in. 
standard pipe; no cock, valve or other restriction should 
be placed in this line. Bends, ells or other fittings should 
always be avoided in this line wherever possible. 

The gas consumption will vary in different shops, de- 
pending on the size and kind of ovens, the amount and 
kind of material baked and the hours that the oven is 
kept at the baking heat. 

The cost of electricity used by the motor on the No. 5 
Maxon Premix burner will average approximately about 
$0.02 per day, as this motor is only % hp., and same 
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HOW THE GAS IS APPLIED 


can readily be attached to any lighting circuit. 

The following is the list of material required to 
change a coal-fired bake oven over to gas with this 
type of burner: 

Fifty pounds ordinary cement. 

One-half bag of high temperature cement. 

One dozen split firebrick. : 

One dozen soap firebrick. 

Two dozen standard firebrick. 

One hundred and twenty-five firebrick balls. 

One No. 5 Maxon Premix burner. 

One 1%4-in. cast-iron nozzle (special). 

One %-in. tee handle cock. 

One %-in. hose cock. 

One 5-ft. length flexible tubing. 

One 18-in. length %-in. pipe. 

One 3-ft. length 114-in. pipe. 

Two brackets. 

One sheet 14-in. steel, 12 x 12 in. 

One sheet 34-in. asbestos, 2 x 2 ft. 

One ratio valve. 

The time necessary to make an installation. will vary 
with the kind of oven to be changed, the thickness of 
the oven walls, and more particularly the temperature 
of the oven in which the men have to work. - It should 
not, however, take a good man and helper over twelve 
hours to complete an average installation. 

For very large ovens, say 12 x 12 ft. ovens, that 
are very rly insulated, or in shops where excessive 

‘speed of heating is required or unusually heavy batches 
are baked, it may be necessary to install a complete 
double unit. In this case two nozzles are used with the 
same refractory bed, and the nozzles are placed as close 
together as the motor blower units will allow. 

The method of applying gas to large bake ovens is in- 
tended primarily for intermittent heating and not for 
continuous baking, although this can be done with mate- 
rials that do not require a great amount of bottom heat. 

The usual method employed is to heat the oven from 
one to one and a half hours, depending on the size and 
condition of the oven and the temperature re- 
quired. After shutting off burner, the oven should be 
allowed to rest for at least twenty to thirty minutes in 
order that the heat may spread evenly throughout the 
oven. The oven is then used continuously until the tem- 

perature becomes too low. It is then given a short 
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period of reheating for possibly one-half hour. 

The operation of the flue dampers is very important 
and quite different from coal practice. The flues be- 
come merely ventilating ducts, and the dampers should 
be opened just sufficiently to carry off the flue products 
of combustion and no more. This point can readily be 
determined by holding the flame of a match or candle 
at the crevices around the oven door, then closing 
damper until the flame just ceases to be drawn in. 

When the oven is not in use all dampers must be kept 
closed. ‘ ; 

After the oven is heated and during the baking the 
damper should always be kept closed. 

In addition to the above an intelligent baker will save 
gas by arranging his work so that substances requiring 
a fairly low temperature, such as pies, cakes, etc., will 
be cooked after foods like bread, which need a strong 
heat. In this way one firing of the oven will be suffi- 
cient for two charges, since there will be enough heat 
stored in the brickwork to take care of the fore-named 
articles after the bread has been baked. 






























Cost oF OprraTION witH Gas Burners IN BAKERS’ 
Ovens 


It is impossible, due to the difference in various ovens 
and the infinite variety of products baked, and also to 
the routine or shop methods used, to give more than a 
‘very general idea as to the probable consumption of gas 
in any particular case. 
Below are given oven, operation and cost data where 
they were available: 
No. 1. Location, hotel. 
Oven, brick, built well, non-portable, 8 x 9 ft: 
Output, breadstuff, cakes, pies and pastry totalling 
22 bbl. flour per month. 
Gas used per month, average for twelve months 
32,000 cu. ft. 
Average for last six months, 27,000 cu. ft. 
Coal used formerly, 2 to 2% tons. 
No. 2. Location, commercial bakery. 
) Oven, brick, well built, non-portable, double-burner 
installation. : 
Operation, this oven is unnecessarily heated to a 
| high degree. Both burners are operated for one 
hour heating oven from 370 to 750 deg. Fahr. 
Oven then rests for one hour. Temperature 
drops to 500 deg. Fahr. Bake for three hours. 
Second shift reheats oven once or twice for periods 
of approximately forty minutes up to 750 deg. 
Fahr. Six and a half days per week. 
Daily output—night shift: ° 
950 small cakes—120 bb. 
1 sheet chocolate bars. 
300 gold cakes (large). 
24 oatmeal cakes. 
180 fruit muffins. 
80 layers. 
45 loaves of Boston brown bread. 
12 loaves of raisin bread. 
22 molasses cakes—12 Ib.. 
1 pan of gingerbread—11 Ib. 
150 spice cakes. 
15 Dutchess cakes—8 Ib. 
24 election cakes—18 Ib. 
10 Ib. special bread. 
60 sponge cakes—1 Ib. each. 
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FIG. 5—A MODEL SET UP, SHOWING UTILIZATION OF 
REFRACTORY BED 


300 vanilla wafers—7% Ib. 
Average gas consumption for this shift is 550 cu. ft. 
Day shift: 
118 18-oz. loaves of currant bread. 
560 buns 
97 18-0z. loaves whole wheat bread. 
5 3-lb. loaves whole wheat bread. 
108 18-oz. loaves white bread. 
Averave gas consumption for this shift, 1,300 cu. ft. 
Total gas for the day, 1,850 cu. ft. 
Average consumption per month, 49,000 cu. ft. 
. 3. Location, hospital. 
Oven, brick, non-portable, 10 x 8-ft., single-burner 
outfit. 
Operation, one shift, two bakers, oven heated for 
two hours, reheat for half hour, six days per week. 
Daily output: 
600 rolls. 
250 1%-lb. loaves white bread. 
125 244-lb. loaves white bread. 
15 Ib. cake. 
Gas per month, average for October’ and Novem- 
ber, 45,000 cu. ft., at 80 cents per 1,000 cu. ft.,. 
$36. 
Approximate cost of coal formerly used, $30. 
Note.—-One quart of dough, 7% to 8 lb. The aver- 
age of some tests run in a number of different shops 
indicate that about 1.1 cu. ft. of New York City gas 
per pound of dough is not far off in ovens of this type 
and fired by means of the Maxon Premix burner. 





Working on Plans for Proposed Industrial 
Research Laboratories at St. Louis 


A movement is afoot for the establishment in St. 
Louis, Mo., of a research laboratory on the order of 
Mellon Institute, of Pittsburgh, and the Burgess Labora- 
tories, of Madison, Wis. For several months a com- 
mittee of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, under the 
direction of President Charles S. Ruffner, has been 
at work on the plans for the proposed St. Louis Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. 

In discussing the forthcoming plans, Secretary John 
W. Kerr, of the Engineers’ Club, says that whereas 
industrial research work up to this time has been con- 
fined zlmost exclusively to concerns of large financial 
resources, the St. Louis laboratory will make it possible 
for the small manufacturer as well as the large to work 


out his chemical, engineering and industrial problems at 
home. 
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Only 4.2 Per Cent of the Accidents in 
Gas Plant Peculiar to Gas Industry 


H. A. Johnson of the Omaha Gas Company Discusses Accident 
Hazards and Safeguards 


Many persons think that most accidents in the gas 
industry occur directly from the handling of illuminat- 
ing gas, but a careful analysis of the employee personal 
injury cases in Omaha during the past five years shows 
that only 4.2 per cent were peculiar to the gas industry. 
declared H. A. Johnson in a paper presented at the 
recent annual convention of the ‘Iowa District Gas As- 
sociation. It is safe to say that probably 75 per ceni 
could have been avoided if the employee had used more 
care or thought in his work. 

I have also noted that a similar analysis, made by the 
Accident Prevention Committee of the American Gas 
Institute, of 10,000 cases reported by 119 gas compa- 
nies in thirty-five States; disclosed the fact that only 
4.9 per cent were peculiar to the industry, i. e., leak 
of gas (outside and inside) and explosions. 

It therefore follows that in order to prevent accidents 
in the gas industry it is necessary to educate the work- 
men to be careful and thoughtful. The employer, how- 
ever, should provide a safe and sanitary place in which 
to work. This means the proper guarding of machinery, 
sufficient lighting and clean toilets and wash rooms. 
Compensation laws, which are now quite general, place 
the responsibility on employers for nearly every acci- 
dent, and this fact further proves that the elimination 
of accident hazards is necessary. 

The Accident Prevention Committee of the American 
(;as Institute has spent considerable time in analyzing 
several accident cases reported by gas companies, and 
no doubt most of you have received copies of their re- 
ports, so I don’t think it necessary to repeat their sug- 
gestions in full, but will try and touch upon the most 
common hazards in our work. 


ELEVATORS 


Elevators are used in nearly every department of the 
gas industry. -In our plant we have one in the com- 
mercial office, one in the distribution department and 
storeroom, one in the purifier house and one in the gen- 
erator house. These elevators are used almost con- 
iinuously, and we realize the danger in the careless 
handling of them, so have tried to provide every safe- 
guard possible. Self-closing gates have been installed 
in front of openings to elevators on each floor level. 
The American Gas Institute committee recommends 
that the casing and gates should be high enough (about 
7 ft.) to prevent a person from extending his head 
over the gate into.the shaft, and that gates should extend 
to the floor to prevent material from falling into shaft. 
It is also recommended that counterweight shafts should 
be encased from their base to a height of at least 8 ft. 
Toe guards should be provided at each floor level to 
prevent persons riding on elevator from getting their 
feet caught between elevator platform and the floor or 
extensions into the shaft. The sides and back of eleva- 
tor platform should have fence guards, and top of ele- 
vator car should be covered with wire mesh guard to 
protect persons on platform from being struck by ma- 
terial falling into shaft. 

We had an accident a few years ago on one of our 
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elevators, where the workman wheeled a truck onto the 
elevator platform at an upper floor, and without a 
warning some person pulled the cable on a lower floor, 
starting the elevator, causing the man to be caught by 
elevator gate, and fortunately he was not badly injured. 
After this accident, lock stops for each floor level were 
installed and signal bell installed on elevator, with push 


. button on each floor, and person wanting to use eleva- 


tor, before starting same from a floor below or above, 
is required first to ring bell. The best and safest plan 
is to allow only one adult person to operate elevator at 
all times, but, of course, this is not always feasible. 

Elevators which are frequently used should be regu- 
larly inspected by competent elevator inspectors in order 
to keep all parts well oiled and in good repair. 


CovERS 


All pit, well and valve box covers, when in or adjoin- 
ing passageways, should be flush with same, and all 
covers should be kept in place wherever possible ; other- 
wise a guard should be placed around the exposed open- 
ing. Most of the cities have experienced accidents 
caused by persons tripping over gas shut-off boxes 
which project above the sidewalk, due to improper in- 
stallation or settlement of walk around stop boxes. Two 
years ago, in Omaha, we inspected every gas stop box, 
lowering about 5,000 projecting boxes, and placing cov- 
ers on several. The approximate cost of this work was 
about $500, which amount would probably not pay for 
one accident, so we consider this inspection a.good in- 
vestment, and would recommend such inspections to be 
frequently made. 

Not only is there the danger of an accident occurring, 
but the “projecting” stop box is an attractive excuse for 
an attorney to bring a law suit for his client for injuries 
sustained by falling on the ice or snow in the nearby 
vicinity. We met with this experience in two cases re- 
cently where the jury in one case rendered a verdict 
against us and in the other the court didn’t give them 
a chance. 

It is quite difficult to keep covers on stop boxes in 
the streets, and frequently children get their feet caught 
in the stop box. Employees should be instructed to re- 
port all projecting stop boxes and also those which have 
no covers, so the condition can be corrected at once. 

I feel that our fitters and complaint men are several 
times responsible for causing the covers to become loos- 
ened from stop boxes, in not securely fastening the 
covers after turning on or off gas. 


FLooRINGS 


Careful attention should be given to floorings in all 
buildings, to see that boards are fastened in place, 
broken and splintered boards removed, and protruding 
nail heads hammered down. Floor openings should 
be provided with risers or toe boards to prevent mate- 
rial from falling on persons below. I have frequently 
found holes in floors left after some piping had been 
removed, and have recommended that they be covered 
or plugged to prevent small articles falling through. 
In some cases accidents could be caused by a person’s 
heel becoming caught in the hole. 

It is also important, especially in storerooms, to re- 
move loose nails from the floor. One of our storeroom 
men has been injured three times by striking his foot 
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against the point of a nail, the head of which had been 
pushed into the floor by the wheel of a truck passing 
over same. 

You are all familiar with the accident caused by per- 
sons stepping on upturned nails driven through boards, 
but these accidents can be eliminated around your plants 
by careful inspection. It is an excellent plan to instruct 
your men to place loose boards on a pile located in a 
safe place as soon as they are removed from crates, 
doors of freight cars, etc. 


GaTtEes—Doors—LaApDDERS 


Gates or doors fronting on roadways or footways 
should be hung so as to swing in or slide, in order to 
‘prevent pedestrians from running against same. In 
order to prevent injury to pedestrians on footways, due 
to vehicles entering and leaving a station yard, it is well 
to install a sign in front of gate with the words “Dan- 
ger--Look out for automobiles.” 

Care should be exercised to see that ladders are of 
sufficient length for the purpose used, and they should 
be regularly inspected and kept in good repair. Per- 
manent ladders should be installed wherever possible 
for the use of oilers, etc. 

By making regular inspections around gas works and 
storernom, defective ladders can be- discovered and 
necessary repairs made before some one is injured by 
using them, but in our company it is necessary to have 
some of our ladders located in different parts of the city 
for use by lamp trimmers and fitters on special jobs, so 
we have made the lamp maintenance inspector respon- 
sible for the condition of these ladders. We have had 
accidents reported where our workmen were injured by 
using consumers’ ladders, and instructions have been 
given to always use company’s ladders. Each one of 
our Ford cars used by orderman is provided with a 
6-ft. stepladder, which has helped to eliminate this 
hazard. 


Loose Bricks, Etc. 


Loose bricks on chimneys, tops of walls, offsets, 
ledges, or over door and window openings, should be 
removed or rebedded. Slate roofs should be inspected 
periodically, and loose slates removed or made fast. 
Icicles should be broken and loose boards and material 
removed. 

Machinery should not be oiled by hand or cleaned 
while in motion. Some years ago in our plant an engi- 
neer was actually seen wiping the face of a pulley, car- 
tying a large belt from an engine to a blower, while 
the belt was running at high speed. One can see how a 
mere slip or the catching of a strand of waste in the 
running belt might carry the employee’s hand around 
the pulley and cause the instant loss of an arm, if not a 
life. Fortunately, this hazard was recognized before an 
accident occurred. Guards have now been placed 
around the belt and instructions given, together with the 
posting of notices, warning against the touching of pul- 
leys or belts while in action. 

wheels should be guarded with safety hoods 
and eye shields, or, if eye shiélds are not practicable, 
goggles should be provided. 

On one of my inspections the other day I noted that 
the iron wheel guard, or hood, had been removed from 
an emery wheel in a machine shop. The man in charge 
explained that it was impossible for him to do certain 
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kinds of work without removing the hood, but as these 
hoods are designed to protect workmen, should the 
wheel burst, I considered it necessary to insist on not 
allowing the removal of hood and requiring the work- 
meén to find some other means of doing the kind of 
work referred to. : 


PASSAGEWAYS AND STAIRWAYS 


Overhead passageways should be of sufficient width 
(say 24 in.) to give ample footing; should have hand- 
rails on one or both sides, together with riser or toe 
boards, and should be kept well lighted. Tools or other 
obstructions should not be left on passageways. 

Stairways 4 ft. or less in width should have a hand- 
rail on one side, while those over 4 ft. in width should 
have one on each side. Hand-rails, with an intermediate 
rail, should be placed on open stairways. Stairways 
should be well lighted and should be kept free of ob- 
struction. (uard-rails should be placed around floor 
openings to stairways; also toe~piece, to prevent mate- 
rial falling on the stairways. Bars, or guard-rails, 
should be placed across all low window openings on 
stairways. 

Many accidents have been caused by workmen using 
defective tools. Frequent inspections should be made 
by the foreman of all hand tools, and the defective ones 
should be withdrawn immediately from service. 

We have reported several accidents due to the slip- 
ping of wrenches when the fitter was working on piping. 
While most of these cases were due to the careless 
handling of wrenches, it is well to keep the jaws of 
wrenches as sharp as possible. 


MISCFLLANEOUS 


Tools and other articles should not be stored or 
placed on top of lockers, closets, etc. Sloped tops pre- 
vent the storing of articles thereon. Material should 
not be stored on window sills or ledges abutting passage- 
ways. Shelving should be equipped with risers,’ espe- 
cially that holding glassware. Guard-rails should be 
placed across window openings when the sills are un- 
usually near the floor. 

Gas jets protruding into passageways at face level 
should be raised or removed. 

Ladders, pipes, bars, etc., when carried on vehicles, 
should not extend from the rear any further than neces- 
sary. ; 

Hooks, nails, or other objects protruding from wall 
into passageways, should be removed. 

Ragged mats should not be left in doorways or pas- 
sageways. 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 


The following suggestions apply to the manufacturing 
department : 

When a boiler is out of commission, undergoing re- 
pairs, the steam valve, feed-water valve, blow-off cock 
and surface blow lines should be tightly closed and 
locked, and a sign hung on valves reading “Under re- 
pair—do not open valve.” Quick closing, lever handle, 
chain or rod pull or automatic sealing cocks should be 
placed on water glass columns. 

Water lines for wetting ashes should not be strung 
along boilers, owing to the likelihood of the employees 
being scalded by water they expect to find cold. 

The principal hazards in the coal shed are falling 
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objects and insecure walkways and platforms; also un- 
guarded trestles from which employees have fallen and 
sustained serious injuries. Every effort should be made 
to keep loose pieces of coal and tools off trestles and 
the ledges at the top of the bins, in order to avoid head 
injuries. Naked flames should not be permitted where 
coal dust is present, as they might ignite the dust. 

Rail or screen guards should be placed around fly 
and belt wheels and pits for same. The lower panel of 
rail-guards should be covered with wire mesh, or a floor 
riser should be installed around pit opening to prevent 
tools, etc., from dropping into pit. 

Intake ports in side casings of blowers should be 
guarded or covered with meshed wire. 


GENERATOR House 


In the generator house, some of the accidents are 
due to: 

Employees not standing at a safe distance from the 
mouth of the generator after opening the lid, in order 
to avoid being burned by the burst of flame which im- 
mediately follows removal of the lid. 

Tripping over obstructions or tools left on the floor; 
catching feet in holes in the floor. Tools should be 
stored out of the way, preferably in racks, and the holes 
should be closed. 

Hot material getting into workmen’s shoes while they 
are engaged in clinkering, striking knuckles against the 
floor or against standing objects while engaged in the 
same operation, misblows in sledging, scalds due to care- 
lessness in not standing at a safe distance when wetting 
down clinkers. Accidents in the first class are pre- 
vented by lacing shoes snugly or by wearing Congress 
shoes. 

Loose floor plates, uncovered seal pots and relining 
bricks insecurely piled are also hazards to be looked for. 
All floor plates should be securely fastened in place 
when set, and if they become wobbly, they should be im- 
mediately secured in place. 

When men are at work relining generators, it is advis- 
able to place a screen over the opening in tops of the 
generators to protect those inside from being injured 
by falling bricks and fuel. 


HoLpers 


Stairways and platforms to holders should have in- 
termediate rails in addition to hand-rails. There should 
also be intermediate rails on galleries in front of sy- 
phons, due to the fact that in adjusting the syphons 
the employee is usually in a stooping position and his 
body is below the level of the hand-rail. 

When stairways to holders are accessible to the pub- 
lic, guards should be placed around stairways and the 
entrance gates kept closed when not in use. 


DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT 


Purifier boxes should be cleaned by not less than 
two men. Guards should be placed around wheels of 
box-lid carriers to prevent injuries to employees’ feet. 
Matches or open lights should not be allowed in purifier 
houses under any circumstances. Shoes having holes in 
the soles should not be worn, especially around oxide 
beds. 


The following suggestions apply to the distribution, 


department : 
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When cutting paving or pipe, goggles should be worn 
if chips are liable to fall. 

Care should be exercised to brace or shore trenches 
where necessary. Trenches and open manholes in dis- 
tricts where traffic is heavy should be barricaded. All 
trenches should bear danger signs by day and red lan- 
terns by night. Care should be exercised to make black- 
filled trenches safe. Lanterns should be filled, trimmed 
and inspected before using. Inspections should be made 
from time to time of trenches recently filled. 

Paving stones, bricks, etc., should» be carefully piled 
or stacked to prevent irijury to pedestrians. 

Service and tool carts, dirt or other street obstructions 
should be guarded by danger signs or red lanterns. 
Carts should be kept off highways at night whenever 
practicable. 

Fitters should see that trapdoors, cellar doors, open- 
ings in floor, if left open, are either closed or properly 
guarded. 

They should always make meter and house pipe tests. 
after turning on gas to guard against leaks and open 
outlets. 

Fire should never be used to thaw out a frozen pipe 
or meter. Fitters and others should be warned against 
working alone in live gas. 

Matches, candles, etc., should not be used to locate 
leaking gas. 


GARAGES AND STABLES 


Garage floors should be kept as free from oils and 
grease as possible. Slippery floors should be sanded. 

Automobiles, motorcycles and other power-driven 
vehicles and bicycles should be frequently inspected. 

When left standing alone, horses should be securely 
tied or weighted. 

All harness, wagons, etc., should be regularly inspect- 
ed. All motor vehicles should be equipped with lamps 
and horns ; bicycles with lamps and bells. 

No one, except those on company business, should be 
allowed to ride on company vehicles. Drivers, before 
starting, should see that children are not on, or in con- 
tact with, vehicles. 


STOREROOM 


All bins, shelves and other storage places should be 
equipped with risers of sufficient height to keep mate- 
rial from falling out into passageways, and care should 
be exercised to prevent the overfilling of bins. The - 
contents of bins should be arranged so that they will not 
protrude into passageways. Alleyways between bins 
should be well lighted and kept free from obstructions. 

Pointed bars or tools should be stored in proper re- 
ceptacles, with points down. * 

Appliances, such as water heaters, radiators, when 
stored in piles, should be stacked securely to prevent 
falling, 

Fixtures, tools, etc., when suspended overhead, should 
be made secure and should be high enough to afford 
ample head room. Hooks instead .of nails should be 
used for hanging. Nails should be drawn from barrels 
or bent over when removing heads, and from the tops 
of packing cases when unpacking. 

When cleaning windows from the outside of building, 
safety belts should be used. These belts and the bolts 
in window frames should be frequently inspected. 











CoMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The points of desk files should be guarded or bent 
over. 

Flexible leads from sockets to telephones, electric 
fans, etc., should not be allowed to remain on floors and 
passageways. 

In addition to the above, I wish to emphasize the 
hazard of trapdoors on consumers’ premises which have 
to be opened and closed by meter readers on their 
regular routes. We occasionally meet with claims for 
personal injuries sustained by some one falling through 
tra r opening after meter reader left the premises. 
Tn some cases the employee reported that the trapdoor 
was found open upon his arrival, and when leaving he 
did not close the door. We have issued instructions 
verbally, and have also printed same on inside cover of 
meter route books, to the effect that “Trapdoors should 
be closed upon leaving premises, even if found open.” 
The words “Close trapdoors,” in large type, are stamped 
on each route sheet at which location it is necessary to 
go through trapdoor opening. 

I hope that not many of the companies have been so 
unfortunate as to have to pay damages for the killing 
of plants, etc., in greenhouses by leaking gas from mains 
or services. ¢ time ago we met with this experi- 
ence, and since then an inspection is made in the vicinity 
of ali greenhouses every two weeks to detect any possi- 
ble gas leaks in order to try and avoid a repetition of 
this occurrence. 





How the Gas Companies Are 


Helping the Nation 














Former Brooklyn Union Employee Died in 
Service 


Georce W. Scation, formerly employed as a helper 
in the distribution department, Nassau shop, of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Compariy, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
of spinal meningitis June 1 in France. He was twenty 
years old when he enlisted last August. He tried 
to enlist in the Aviation Cerps and then the cavalry, 
but was turned down. He joined Company C of the 
14th Infantry, and was selected to fill the quota of the 
165th Division and transferred to Company A of the 
. 165th’ Infantry. 


LIEUTENANT Roy Parker, of the 12th Engineers, 
formerly an employee of the St. Clair County Gas & 
Electric Company, of East St. Louis, Ill., has been re- 
ported captured by the Germans and shot. This in- 
formation is conveyed in a letter received by Thomas 
F. Powers, also an employee of the St. Clair company. 
Lieutenant Parker was a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, and is understood to have been assigned to 
the 12th Engineers as an observer. 


Forrest WINFREE, formerly auditor of the Richmond 
(Cal.) division of the Western States Gas & Electric 
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Company, has been promoted. to first sergeant in the 
San Francisco Base Hospital Unit No. 47. 


Epwarp Briccs, of the Chicago office of H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Company, has joined the 161st Depot Brigade, 
Barracks 324, West Camp Grant. 


Hi. M. Bytiespy & Company reports eight of its em- 
ployees .from the Chicago office as having safely ar- 
rived “over there.” They are General George H. Har- 
ries, A. W. Carstens, E. K. MacDonald, A. H. Kuhn, 
MS Yes Purchas, T. E. Sanford, A. H. Sayce and J. J. 

olan. 


Martin Sanps, general bookkeeper of the El Reno 
division of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, has 
enlisted in the United States Navy. 


G. Watiace Craven, formerly in charge of the ap- 
plication department of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company, is now serving the colors with Company F, 
6th U. S. Engineers, in France. 


A. J. De St. Austn, of the engineering department 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, has left for 
Fort Leavenworth, where he will receive additional 
training preliminary to securing a commission in the 
United States Army. 


A. F. Hocan, of the engineering department of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, Chicago office, has entered the 
United States Signal Service, Aviation Corps, and is 
now receiving training at the Champaign-Urbana Field. 


THe San Disco Consotmpatep Gas & ELECTRIC 
Company's employees’ association planned and recently 
held a Red Cross salvage night, which was very success- 
ful, turning into cash materials which would otherwise 
be wasted. Red Cross salvage, a movement which is 
assuming considerable proportions in the West, con- 
sists of turning clothes, papers, bottles, iron and any- 
thing which has real value into money, and giving the 
proceeds to the Red Cross. 


N. I. Garrison, manager of the El Reno division of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, has been elect- 
ed publicity manager for the Canadian County Red 
Cross Association. 


Atrrrp Pam, of the engineering department of H. 
M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, has entered the En- 
signs’ School, U. S. Navy, Chicago. 


Tue Tacoma (Wasx.) Gas Company employees 
subscribed to the second Red Cross war fund, giving 
the company a 100 per cent record. Tacoma subscribed 
its quota of the fund during the first day of the drive. 


W. B. Miser, manager of the Drumright division of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, was chairman 
of the war committee for the Red Cross drive at Drum- 
right, Okla. 


Tut Louisvitte Gas & Exectric ComMPpaNy em- 
ployees reached 100 per cent in their Red Cross sub- 
scriptions. Every one of the 465 employees of the com- 
pany subscribed to the second Red Cross war fund, 
the total subscribed by them being $1,719. 
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The Blue Birds Are Coming 
By W. B. Stopparp 


With the coming of the warm days 
the convenience of gas appliances be- 
comes more apparent and they should 
be given a wide publicity. One of 
the best plans recently noticed was 
that of Jacoby Brothers, Los An- 
geles, Cal., who inaugurated a “blue- 
bird” sale. Interest was carefully 
worked up by a series of ads in the 
local newspapers. They first took 
a 6-in,, double column space, 
adorned with the cut of a bluebird 
with extended wings, with the cap- 
tion : 


THE BLUEBIRDS ARE COMING 
And They’re Bringing a World of 
Good Things for You. 


That was all—no hint as to what 
the birds were bringing, or as to 
what the firm was advertising. This 
curiosity provoking little ad was run 
in three different parts of the paper, 
so that it would be sure to be seen 
by readers not only once, but sev- 
eral times. Naturally all readers kept 
their eyes open for further develop- 
ments. This came several days lat- 
ter, when two bluebirds were shown 
and the caption: 


THE BLUEBIRDS ARE ON 
THEIR WAY 
You're going to be mightily inter- 
ested in what they are bringing to 
you. 
WATCH FOR THEM 


A week later the ad was changed 
to: ‘ 


Have you guessed the secret of 
THE BLUEBIRDS? 
It won’t be long before they will tell. 
WATCH! 


During all this time no hint had 
been given of the firm that was do- 
ing the advertising, and, of course, 
by this time public curiosity was well 
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aroused. Two weeks from the date 
of the first announcement the con- 
cern came out with a big half-page 
advertisement : 


THE BLUEBIRDS ARE HERE 


and just as we promised—they have 
brought a world of good things for 
you! And here’s their secret—they 
are going to give $1,000 worth of 
Bluebird Merchandise orders Free! 

Bluebird Bonds will be given away 
at the Thrift Stamp Booth. 

BE SURE TO GET YOURS 

Each bond is worth $1, and will 
be accepted the same as money on 
any purchase amounting to $5 or 
more on Monpay ONLY. 

If you are a friend of many years 
or of a single day take the bond as 
a “thank you” for your part in mak- 
ing our business a success; if you 
are a friend yet to be gained, take 
this as an invitation to come on 
Monday and learn more of our store, 
and why so many people think of it 
as their very own. 

JACOBY BROS. 
On Broadway Between 3rd and 4th 


The interior of the store on the 
day of the sale presented a gala ap- 
pearance. On the white walls of the 
room were flocks of bluebirds, nat- 
ural size, cut from paper, while sus- 
pended by fine wires from the ceil- 
ing were a score of pasteboard birds, 
a yard in length. Like many other 
establishments they conducted a 
booth for the sale of thrift stamps, 
and this was placed well toward the 
rear of the store. At this booth the 
bluebird bonds were given away. 
These bonds were of pale blue paper, 
printed in a darker blue, adorned 
with the cut of a bluebird. They had 
on them a space for the owner to 
place his or her name and address, 
and when properly filled gut were 
good for $1 towards the purchase of 
merchandise amounting to $5 or 
more. These bonds were all turned 
in by the salesmen to the girl at the 
booth, and each day were tabulated 








in a book, forming a most valuable 
list when it became advisable to cir- 
cularize the trade regarding the mer- 
its of some new or standard article 
of merchandise. The idea of having 
the booth in the rear was also a good 
one, as the customer was compelled 
to traverse a long aisle lined on both 
sides with tables on which were at- 
tractively displayed all kinds of gas 
appliances. 

The children were not forgotten in 
this sale, and each youngster accom- 
panied by an adult was given a toy 
balloon on which was emblazoned a 
bluebird and the name of the con- 
cern—Jacoby Brothers. These bal- 
loons attracted much attention as the 
children paraded along the street, 
and later showed them to their com- 
panions when they reached home— 
and much additional’ publicity was 
gained by their use. 

Of course they did not forget their 
most valuable asset-—the show win- 
dow—and here was installed a gas 
range, with wide ribbons running to 
cards scattered all over the floor. 
These cards were white, with a blue 
border, and lettered in red: “Large 
top, saves time and makes cooking 
easy,“ “Oven has large air space on 
sides—keeps the heat in the oven 
and saves gas,” “Pyrex glass door, 
will not break and makes baking a 
pleasure,” “One -billion dollars’ 
worth of food wasted in the United 
States by housekeepers through 
cooking with old and faulty stoves— 
gas ranges are perfect bakers and 
stop the waste,” “All outside of range 
covered with black enamel, which 
will not rust and requires no work to 
keep clean.” At one side was the 
cut-out figures of an aged but 
sprightly couple, and according to 
the caption the old lady is saying: 
“John, you’re getting worse than a 
boy—you think of nothing but your 
meals since we got our new gas - 
range.” Another cut-out showed two 
young women having a _heart-to- 
heart talk beside one of the ranges: 
“T don’t care, I just told Jack last 

(Continued on page 604) 
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Increasing the Man Power Instead of Merely 
Shifting It About 


Doubtless because we are an essential industry we 
are practically unanimously and palpably unsympa- 
thetic in the opinion that there should be a curtailment 
in the non-essentials during the period of the war. 
Nevertheless, our prosperity and the soundness of in- 
vestments in gas cOmpany securities are indissolubly 
linked up with the continuance, insofar as possible, of 
many of the so-called non-essential industries. Pianos, 
for instance, may be thought to play a very small part 
towards the winning of the war in the physical sense. 
But gold does, and, it has been pointed out, the ship 
ment of our pianos to Chili averts the need to an extent 
of sending gold there to pay for the nitrates we receive. 

If we could have “business as usual,” so much the 
better it would be for the country. The greater its 
earning power, the less dislocation of industry there is, 
due to the enormous cost of carrying on the war. The 
reason why “business as usual” is not a rational slogan 
is lack of man power, or better said, lack of human 
power, since it includes all who labor productively, men, 
women and even children. 

Forty million persons would seem to be the ultimate 
number of workers we had in the country at the begin- 
ning of the war. Doubtless it was actually much less, 
possibly as much as ten millions less. But, working on 
the first figure, we know that half will be required for 
essentially ‘war tasks, say twenty millions. That leaves 
us only twenty millions to do the work that formerly 
required forty millions, or would have required possibly 
fifty millions, had we been doing it at the rate we are 
now. Manifestly they are nét equal to the task, and 
we must either cut down the tasks radically, increase 
the productive capacity of each person enormously by 
increased use of machinery, or increase in tremendous 
numbers the productively working human beings. We 
are already doing each of these things to a considera- 
ble extent except the last. 

We have heard so much about woman labor that we 
have fallen into the habit of thinking that as fast as 
the men go out the women come in; that instead of 
decreasing, our labor resources are keeping pace or 
actually increasing. As a matter of fact, it is extremely 
doubtful if the total number of workers in this country 
has even kept up with the number withdrawn. 

It is true that this and that firm, which never used 
women before, is taking them on in large numbers. But 
these women are not, mainly, new recruits in the ranks 
of the country’s workers. They were already working, 
but in different lines. The total man power in effect 
has not been increased, but merely shifted about. 

The Provost Marshal General’s “work or fight” order 
is a constructive step, and in the right direction. It will 
provide vacancies in lines of work that will attract 
women of: the what might be termed softer, or more 
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refined, type, who have not hitherto served in the ranks 
of the country’s workers. It is true that the positions 
will be in non-essential work, but these new workers 
will have taken the first step. If grim necessity compels 
the eventual closing down of such lines they will be 
better prepared in viewpoint to make the next step into 
the really essential tasks. And, in the meantime, much 
good will have been accomplished in keeping these non- 
essentials going, since it cannot be denied they at least 
provide funds to buy Liberty Bonds. The Provost 
Marshal General’s order does not mean merely that so 


many hundreds of thousands of men will be shifted 


from non-essential work to essential. It means that 
and more—an increase of an almost equal number to 
the country’s working forces. 

We must work on that basis in the gas industry. Not 
on the basis of merely filling our own needs by bring- 
ing women already working into a better-paid grade of 
employment, but that of increasing the country’s aggre- 
gate industrial army. A woman worker shifted from 
another industry to the gas industry is merely a matter 
of providing for our own needs. The welfare of. the 
nation is but slightly served. But a woman recruited 
from the ranks of those hitherto dependent is a real 
service to the nation, in that its industrial army is just 
as much increased and a potential buyer of its bonds is 
created. 





Accomplishing More in Fifty Weeks Than Can 
Be Accomplished in Fifty-Two 

In the gas field there are many, doubtless, who have 
decided to forego their annual vacations. There is so 
much to do and so few to do it, that such a course may 
seem at first thought the obvious means of catching up. 

As an expedient, it might be justifiable, if we knew 
just when the war is to be terminated. Man can stand 
any strain for a definite period, but a reaction is bound 
to ensue. If the reaction is to come when the emer- 
gency is past, when little would be lost were we to 
become temporarily fifty per cent efficient, then it might 
be justifiable to risk it. 

But none of us know when the war will end. We 
know practically, though, that it will not end in the 
immediate future. And we know, also, that the gas 
industry's complex problems and the excessive demands 
for- gas will not end simultaneously with the end of 
the war. They may continue for a long period after. 

The best plan for the gas man to follow would be 
that which will prepare him for a long period of ex- 
cess strain. Fagged nerves will be a demoralizing 
liability should we encounter, this coming winter, a 
repetition of last winter’s experiences. 

Even if we do not see how the work is to go on 
without us for a reasonable period, we owe it to our- 
selves and to our companies not to forego without care- 
ful consideration, the vacation period. 
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A refreshened mind is an efficient mind. Experience 
has proved that the continuous grind wears down even 
the most enthusiastic and virile. It has been shown 
likewise that more real work is done in fifty weeks than 
in fifty-two, when the absent fortnight has been prop- 
erly taken advantage of. 





; Slighting the Small-Load Prospects 

We have heard of the lengths many gas company 
commercial men have gone to to sell a cigar lighter, 
and perhaps have scoffed. That is because there are so 
many big fields of development ahead of the gas indus- 
try, big consumptions that we do not take on mainly 
because we are not prepared to supply the gas, that the 
small-load prospect seems insignificant—too small to 
bother with. We have not gotten down to intensive 
work in developing our business. 

Yet very often these consumers supply a very valua- 
ble class of business. The cigar lighter is at least a 
consistent and long-hour business. 

Particularly under present conditions is the develop- 
ment of the small-load prospect desirable. Some gas 
companies are holding their salesmen in leash and dull- 
ing the edges of their enthusiasm. They do not want 
the business the salesmen, if left foot loose, would 
bring in, and they do not want to lay off the salesmen 
with the prospect of not getting them back again. They 
spent too much money in developing them. 

Here is a class of business that will keep the sales- 
men’s wits active, and at the same time will not over- 
burden the plant. And when the time comes when we 
can go out ambitiously for big business, the small con- 
sumers we have gotten on the lines will continue supply- 
ing their steady load. 





To Full Capacity All the Year Round in Sum- 
mer Resort Territories 


We are aware that in the larger summer resort terri- 
tories the factor of building up an essentially winter 
load to balance the disproportionate summer load is 
kept well in mind. But we are also aware that there 
are many localities, some of them almost obscure, that 
are afflicted with a big summer business wherein the 
idle part of the plant in winter is accepted as some- 
thing beyond the power of the gas company to remedy. 

There are a good many big gas companies in this 
country which would be delighted beyond measure to 
have a considerable essentially summer business thrust 
upon them. It would remove the last obstacle to many 
ambitiously conceived plans to heat cities by gas. 

It seems strange that the smaller companies with big 
summer loads have not reversed the plan. Get the 
permanent residents to heat with gas as well as cook 
and light with gas and the manufacturing system will 
come close to being kept busy to the maximum capacity 
all the year round. 
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Securing Gas Help by Moving Picture Slides 
By Ernest A. DencH 


The present labor shortage is acute and gas com- 
panies have felt it to a more or less degree. The gas 
company will, of course, have to replace its drafted 
men with young women and older men. And the gas 
company. up against competition from better-paid 
industries, is not going to experience an easy time in 
securing the right kind of help to replace its younger 
men. 


The gas company can take a leaf out of the Gov- 
ernment’s book. In its urgent need of shipyard 
workers and stenographers, the Government has ad- 
vertised for them by slides at the motion picture 
theaters. The Government’s problem is national; 
the gas company’s problem is purely local. So it is 
essentially a matter of circulation rather than meth- 

_ ods. While the Government shows its slides in sev- 
eral thousand theaters extending across the conti- 
nent, all the gas company needs for its purpose are 
the local motion picture theaters. Young women 
and girls are well known for their liberal patronage 
of the movies, so you will not be able to blame the 
medium if your slides are ineffective. The right me- 
dium is there—100 per cent efficient—but your slides 
must reach the same high percentage if you want 
results. You can sow seeds on a plot of ground and 
they will come up. You can sow the same seeds on 
a properly fertilized plot of ground, and not only 
will they come up but the yield will be several times 
greater than that of the seeds sown on unfertilized 
ground. It is the same way with slides at the mo- 
tion picture theater, only your fertilizer is more gray 
matter in the slides. 

How many slides the gas company uses, how elab- 
orate the slides are, and the local theaters in which 
they are shown depends entirely on the number of 
workers the gas company needs. For the small gas 
company that can “carry on” with just a few extra 
employees this slide should suit: 


Several of our Young Men who read Meters 

and Collect Accounts have been Drafted. 

What Young Women will fill their places at 
the same salaries? 


Have this announcement placed on a typewritten 
slide. If the operator employs the stencil. process, 
this will do. If neither of these two methods is at 
the company’s disposal, the neat, hand-written slide 
will serve the same purpose. 


However, for an outlay of a dollar or two the local 
photographer will prepare such a slide in colors, with 
a soldier in the top left-hand corner beckoning to a 
young woman in the opposite corner. 


OBTAINING ALL THE WorKERS NEEDED 


-The gas company with a large working force may 
have to put out a series of slides and screen them in 
the most desirable local theaters before it obtains 
the full quota of the right kind of labor. However, 
the same slides can be used from time to time when 
workers are needed to replace those who.are leaving, 
so the expense is not so much. Here is one such 
slide which should be used during the first week of 
the labor drive: 
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We need men and women in all departments. 

Whatever your qualifications, you can adapt 

them to the Gas Industry Free training, 
good wages and ‘congenial work. 


The foregoing slide may prove perfectly satisfac- 
tory so far as applicants are concerned, except that 
there are not enough of them. Assuming that the 
gas company has tried out the slide in the theater 
nearest to its plant, I would suggest that arrange- 
ments be made with another show in the same sec- 
tion to screen the slide. The same process may be 
repeated until the gas company is fully supplied with 
competent help. This plan will save the gas com- 
pany the expense and trouble of having a number of 
slides circulating in the local theaters. It will be a 
simple matter to withdraw the slides at a moment's 
notice with the least friction and expense. 

No man or woman will mind a car ride if the job 
is a good one, so advertise in as many of the local 
theaters as you see fit. 

If you find that a single slide rather than a series 
will suit your purpose, the local photographer will 
make you an artistic announcement for a dollar and 
up. If several copies of the same slide can be used. 
they will cost from 25 cents to 75 cents apiece. To 
this must be added the cost of screening the slide, 
the cost of which will fluctuate according to the 
seating capacity and location of the theater em- 
ployed. The average cost of showing the help- 
wanted slide for a single week will be in the neigh- 
borhood of a dollar. 

The newspapers are full of want ads, but slide 
want ads are the exception rather than the rule. If . 
the want ads are to appear without being sand- 
wiched: in countless other want ads, the movies 
should be used. Even though want-ad slides-may 
become as popular as newspaper want ads, the for- 
mer will continue to be shown separately. 


Policy New York State Commission Will 
Follow in Rate Increase Cases 


The first definite announcement of the policy which 
the public service commission will follow in dealing 
with applications of light and power companies for 
authority to increase their rates owing to war-time con- 
ditions was made June 6 in a statement approved by the 
commission in connection with a hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Queens Borough Gas & Electric Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for certain increases in rates. 

This company, which operates in the Rockaway re- 
gion, applied for authority to advance the gas rate from 
$1.15 to $1.40. The commission holds in substance 
that it will be proper to allow such increase as will 
be necessary to insure to the company an income that 
shall correspond to its net income under normal peace- 
time conditions, except where. stbstantial reason appears 
for belief that a company has been earning more than 
a reasonable return upon its investment outlay. 

The object of the hearing June 6 was to find out how 
much of an increase in price will be necessary to pro- 
duce such normal income, but the commission holds 
that it will not be necessary to make an extended ap- 
praisal of the properties of the company in order to 
determine the amount of the new rates, which will be 
regarded as merely temporary and to continue only 
during emergency conditions. 
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Girls Succeed Men At 
Bartlesville 


The war is affecting the Bartles- 
ville, Okla., offices of the Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company the same as all over 
the country in the way of finding per- 
sons to take the places of the men 
serving Uncle Sam. Last July but 
thirty-six girls were on the payroll 
there. At present 180 girls are em- 
ployed. 


Citizens Gas Company Files 
Claim for Refund of Il- 
legal Tax Collected 


The Citizens Gas Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., recently filed a claim 
with the county commissioners for a 
refund of $19,217.72 the company 
alleges it was illegally forced to pay 
the county treasurer as a result of 
the increase in taxes made by the 
State board of tax review on appeal 
from the county board in 1917. 


Bond Issue Authorized At Los 
Angeles 

Authority has been granted the 
Southern California Gas Company 
by the railroad commission to issue 
at 95 per cent of their face value first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds to the 
amount of $84,000, payable in 1950. 
The proceeds of the bonds are to be 
used as part payment for the gener- 
ating and distributing system of the 
Western Fuel Gas & Power Com- 
pany, The Southern company is also 
authorized to issue a ten-year serial 
non-interest bearing note for $39,000, 
payable in installments of $325 a 
month. 

Permission for this financing was 
granted the Southern California Gas 
Company in connection with an order 
authorizing the sale to it of the West- 
ern Fuel Gas & Power’s gas sys- 
tems. The Western company owns 


gas systems in Hermosa Beach, Re- 
dondo Beach and Manhattan: Beach, 
and has been buying natural gas from 
the Southern company. 
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Survey of Shreveport Natural 
Gas Field to Be Requested 


At the semi-monthly meeting of 
the Shreveport council, Commission- 
er Leon I. Kahn introduced a reso- 
lution authorizing the city to formal- 
ly request the United States Geolog- 
ical Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, to make a geo- 
logical survey of the natural gas 
field in the vicinity of Shreveport, 
La. The resolution was adopted. 

The purpose of the request will be 
to ascertain the possible available 
supply of natural gas in.this vicinity 
for industrial purposes, and to obtain 
official statement of conditions in the 
local gas field. 





Escanaba Municipal Plant 


Loses Money 


By the audit of the books of the 
Escanaba (Mich.) Municipal Light- 
ing Plants for the fiscal period end- 
ing March 31, this year, submitted to 
the council, it was shown that while 
the electrical plant was conducted at 
a net profit last year of approximate- 
ly $27,000, the gas plant was con- 
ducted at a loss of over $10,000, 
leaving a net profit for the city in 
operating both plants of approxi- 
mately $16,000. For the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1917, the electrical 
plant was conducted at a profit of 
approximately $29,000, while the gas 
plant lost in that year approximate- 
ly $6,000, leaving a net gain to the 
city through operating the plants 
that year of approximately $23,000. 
The audit for the fiscal year closing 
on March 31, 1917, shows a valua- 
tion of the plant at the opening of 
that fiscal year of $179,225.32, while 
at the close of the year the valuation 
was $200,102.99. 


Tue Mipas O11 & Gas Company, 
of Huntington, W. Va., to operate 
oil and gas properties in Kentucky. 
Capital stock, $350,000. Incorpora- 
tors, H. T. Lovett, Paul W. Scott, 
M. A. Simms, G. A. Koontz and 
Helen Blaisdell, all of Huntington. 
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Citizens Gas Company Au- 
thorized to Purchase Capital 
Stock of West Virginia 
Coal Company 


The Public Service Commission of 
Indiana ‘has just authorized the Citi- 
zens Gas Company, of Indianapolis, 
to purchase all the capital stock in a 
West Virginia coal mining company, 
thus officially sanctioning this move 
by the local gas company to cut down 
war-time costs in fuel by ownership 
of the producing property. 

_ The company purchased the Mil- 
burn By-Products Coal Company of 
West Virginia. ‘The bonds, $100,000 
in total, are to be sold on the best 
market obtainable, but at not less 
than 85 per cent. of par, the com- 
mission ordered. The order follows: 
_ The Citizens Gas Company, own- 
ing and operating artificial gas utili- 
ties in the city of Indianapolis, on the 
24th day of April, 1918, filed its peti- 
tion seeking authority to issue $100,- 
000 par value of its first and refund- 
ing 5 per cent mortgage bonds, dated 
July 1, 1912, due July 1, 1942, se- 
cured by mortgage to the Bankers 
Trust Company and the Union Trust 
Company, of Indianapolis, trustees, 
and to sell the same at the best price 
obtainable, but not less than 85 per 
cent of the face value thereof, for the 
purpose of reimbursing its treasury 
for expenditures made in the sum of 
$100,000 in the purchase of all the 
capital stock of the Milburn By- 
Products Coal Company, a West 
Virginia coal company engaged in the 
mining of coal and all of whose out- 
put is used by the petitioner. 

Upon the filing of the petition the 
same was set for hearing at the rooms 
of the commission in the State 
House, Indianapolis, on May 11, 
1918. Ten days’ notice thereof was 
given to the city of Indianapolis by 
its Mayor, and similar notice was 
given to civic organizations and to 
the public generally by notices caused 
to be published in daily newspapers. 

The hearing was had at the time 
and place designated, at which time 
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there were no appearances other than 
J. D. Forrest, general manager, and 
H. H. Hornbrook, counsel. 

Upon evidence submitted at the 
hearing, it is found that the matters 
and things set out in the petition are 
true and that authority ought to be 
granted to issue and sell the bonds as 
prayed for in the petition. 

It is therefore ordered by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Indiana, 
that the Citizens Gas Company, of 
Indianapolis, be, and it hereby is, au- 
thorized to issue and sell $100,000 
par value of its first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, dated 
July 1, 1912, due July 1, 1942, se- 
cured by mortgage to the Bankers 
Trust Company and the Union Trust 
Company, of Indianapolis, as trus- 
tees, at the best price obtainable and 
at not less than 85 per cent of the 
par value thereof, with interest ac- 
crued at date of sale. The funds 
arising from such sale shall be used 
for the purpose of reimbursing the 
treasury of the company for moneys 
expended in the acquisition of $100,- 
000 of capital stock, being all the 
capital stock of the Milburn By- 
Products Coal Company. 

It is further ordered, that the com- 
pany shall make a verified report of 
the sale of said bonds within six 
months of the date of this order and 
each ninety days thereafter until the 
whole transaction is consummated. 

It is further ordered that the com- 
pany shall amortize the discount in 
the sale of said bonds by annually 
paying, out of gross income, into a 


special amortization fund, a sum’ 


which, in the life of said bonds, shall 
be equal to the discount suffered in 
the sale of said bonds. 

It is further ordered that the com- 
pany shall pay to the State of In- 
diana a fee of 15 cents on each $100 
par value of the bonds hereby au- 
thorized, and upon the payment of 
such fee the secretary of this com- 
mission is directed to issue a certified 
copy of the order to the company as 
its sufficient authority to do the things 
herein authorized. 


Owensboro Consumers to Pay 
.$1.15 for Gas 


As the result of a conference held 
at City Attorney Ben D. Ringo’s 
office recently in which Mayor Cal- 
hoon and Messrs. S. P. Magee, of 
New York, and Henry D. Fitch, of 
Bowling Green, being representatives 
of the Kentucky Public Service Com- 
pany, Owensboro, Ky., were present, 


a compromise was agreed upon, by 
which the company will accept an or- 
dinance fixing the net gas rate at 


$1.15. The company also agreed to 


purchase new equipment at once and 
install such process that the Owens- 
boro patrons can be assured of better 
service than was given it by the com- 
pany during the past winter. 


The original ordinance, which had ° 


been passed on its first reading and 
which met with many protests after 
it was learned that there was a pos- 
sibility of fixing the rate at $1.25 net, 
will be set aside, and the new ordi- 
nance amended so as to fix the net 
rate at $1.15 with other concessions 
mentioned. 


Increase Asked by Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company 


The Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company has filed a petition with the 
gas and electric light commission for 
authority to increase the price of gas 
from 90 cents to $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
The advance is asked because of in- 
crease in the cost of labor and mate- 
rial, and_other changes which add 
substantially to the expense of manu- 
facture. 


The company asks for authority 
also to sell the Dedham & Hyde Park 
Gas & Electric Light Company 16,- 
000,000 cu. ft. a month at the rate 
of 58% cents per 1,000 cu. ft. Un- 
der an existing contract the Boston 
company has been selling them 40,- 
000,000 cu. ft. per year. 


Increase Granted by Fremont 
Council ; 


The city council of Fremont, Neb., 
at the regular monthly session passed 
an ordinance providing for an in- 
crease in the gas rates from $1.75 to 
$2 per 1,000 cu. ft. A rebate of 25 
cents is allowed by the company if 
the bill is paid by the tenth of the 
month. 


Increase Petition Filed by 
Pontiac Company 


Complaining that war conditions 
have increased the cost of operating 
their plant until they are no longer 
able to keep pace with it at the rate 
permitted by a city franchise for gas, 
the Consumers’ Power Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., has petitioned the 
city commission to increase the local 
gas rate from $1 to $1.15 per 1,000 
cu. ft. The commission has taken 
the matter under advisement. 
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Portland Company Petitions 
for Increase 
A petition was filed at the office of 


the public utilities commission on’ 


May 25 by the Portland (Me.) Gas 
Light Company, asking permission to 
increase its rates. The petition is as 
follows: 

That because of the increased cost 
of the production of gas, particular- 
ly due to the prevailing high cost of 
labor, coal, oil and materials in gen- 
eral used in such production, the 
maximum selling price of $1 per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas, established by 
Section 8 of Chapter 225 of the Pub- 
lic Laws of 1913, is now entirely in- 
sufficient and inadequate. 

A hearing on the petition will be 
later assigned. 


Charge for Gas Advanced to 
Syracuse Manufacturers 


An increase in the price of gas 
used for manufacturing purposes was 
announced by the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Lighting Company to take effect July 
1. The charge for the first 30,000 
cu. ft. will be 95 cénts per 1,000 ft. 
For the next 20,000 ft. the charge 
will be 90 cents, while for all over 
50,000 ft. the rate will be 85 cents 
per 1,000 ft., an increase of 15 cents 
over the present price. 

Domestic consumers, who take 
about 80 per cent of the product of 
the lighting company, are not affect- 
ed by the increase. They are paying 
95 cents per 1,000 ft. now. 


Beverly Company Increases 
Rates 


The Beverly Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is sending out notices to the 
effect that on and after July 1, the 
price of gas to Danvers, Mass., con- 
sumers will be increased 15 cents per 
1,000 ft., making the price $1.50 per 
1,000 net, instead of $1.35 as for- 
merly. At the same time the com- 
pany is notifying its Beverly, Mass., 
customers that it is raising the price 
20 cents per 1,000 ft. 


Rate Increased by Lewell 


Company 


The price of gas is to be advanced 
on- June 24 by the Lowell (Mass.) 
Gas Light Company. The new price 
will be $1.15 per 1,000 ft., the in- 
crease being due to the increased cost 
of manufacturing the illuminant. 
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Assessment Too High Buffalo 
Company Starts Proceedings 

The Buffalo Gas Company, against 
which the city has filed a complaint 
in relation to proposed increases in 
rates, has started certiorari proceed- 
ings against the city to review the 
1917 city assessments on property 
they own. It is alleged the assess- 
ment is too high. Justice Bissell in 
special term of Supreme Court ap- 
pointed former, Senator George B. 
3urd as referee to review the assess- 
ments. 


Offer to Supply New Orleans 
With Natural Gas to Be Pre- 
sented to City Authorities 


A formal offer guaranteeing nat- 
ural gas in New Orleans by Decem- 
ber will be presented by the McCor- 
mick interests to the city authorities 
shortly. 

The offer proposes to have either 
the city or the McCormicks build 
the pipe line, under terms to be ar- 
ranged by a commission representing 
the business interests of New Orleans 
and the owners of the wells. 

Declaring that his company has 
sufficient pipe to connect New Or- 
leans with the Houma wells, J. H. 
Thatcher, manager, said that the 
McCormick interests guarantee de- 
livery under a perfect clause, within 
six months after the city authorities 
had reached a conclusion. 


Louisville Company Asks Per- 
mission to Refund 
$9,000,000 Issue 

Officials of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company are in Washing- 
ton conferring with the War Finance 
Corporation for permission to refund 
the $9,000,000 of first and refunding 
gold 5s, dated July 1, 1913, and due 
July 1, 1918. 

Under the refunding scheme, the 
company plans to take up the bonds 
presented or to give new bonds for 


the old ones, the new issue to bear a’ 


higher rate of interest. The Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, which ‘has 
acted as fiscal agent on the outstand- 
ing issue, is to handle the refunding 
scheme. 

The $9,000,000 of outstanding 
bonds is part of an issue of $15,000,- 
000, of which $3,119,000 is reserved 
to retire an equal amount of Louis- 
ville Lighting Company first 5s. The 


remainder has been reserved for per- - 


manent extension and additions at 
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not exceeding 75 per cent of the cost 
thereof. 

The bonds are subject to call at 
101 and interest on any interest date 
on four weeks’ published notice, and 
carry no sinking fund provisions. 
However, they are a first lien on.the 
entire property of the company, ex- 
cept that covered by the first mort- 
gage of the Louisville Lighting Com- 
pany. 


Boston Consolidated Output 
Increased 
The output of the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company in May was 
495,446,000 cu. ft., an increase over 
May, 1917, of 3.3 per cent. 


Richsnend, lad, to Lose Supply | 


of Natural Gas Nov. 1 

West Virginia natural gas will not 
be supplied to consumers in Rich- 
mond after Nov. 1, according to 
Superintendent Nimrod Johnson, of 
the Richmond Light, Heat & Power 
Company. Mr. Johnson said the 
West Virginia supply is so low and 
the demands made upon it by Ohio 
cities so heavy that his company will 
not be able to guarantee service this 
winter. 


Oil and Gas Firm Organized 
At Canton 


The Security Oil & Gas Company, 
of Canton, Ohio, was recently in- 
corporated at Columbus with a cap- 
italization -of $50,000. The incor- 
porators were named as C. Edward 
Haley and Robert S. Magee, both of 
Canton. 


Two New Jersey Companies 
Allowed Increase 


The application of the Wildwood 
(N. J.) Gas Company to increase its 
rate from $1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
gas to $1.80 per 1,000 cu. ft. sold to 
domestic consumers was recently ap- 
proved by the board of public utility 
commissioners, effective June 1. 

The board denied the application 
of the Standard Gas Company, which 
serves the boroughs of Keyport, Mat- 
tawan and Highlands, the town of 
Freehold and the township of Mid- 
dleton, to put into effect a ‘readiness- 
to-serve” charge of 25 cents per 
month or $3 a year, a customer, for 
the period of the present war. The 
company was given permission, how- 
ever, to file a slightly higher schedule 
of rates effective June 1. 
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Trade Acceptance Discussed 
and Compared With Other 
Well Organized Systems 
At Convention 


A trade acceptance convention, na- 
tional in scope, took place June 17, 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, pre- 
liminary to the annual conference of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, which opened June_18 and con- 
tinued until June 21. 

More than 1,000 business and cred- 
it men from all parts of the United 
States attended the rally. The speak- 
ers included Paul M. Warburg, vice- 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, who talked on 
“Federal Reserve Systems and the 
Trade Acceptance.” The meeting 
was arranged by the American Trade 
Acceptance Council. 

Trade acceptance, brought down 
to the most simple terms, is merely 
an order upon a person, firm or cor- 
poration, to pay a specific sum of 
money, either to order or to bearer 
on demand, or at a determinable fu- 
ture time and specified place. It 
must be signed by the person, firm 
or corporation that draws the draft, 
and “accepted” by appropriate nota- 
tion, preferably upon its face, where- 
by the drawee over his signature 
binds himself to make the payment 
at a specified time and place. 

Mr. Warburg said in part: 

“For at least three years after the 
automobile made its appearance there 
were still men and women who ar- 
gued passionately that the people 
who used it were snobs and murder- 
ers, and that such machines should 
not be permitted on the public high- 
way. The exponents of this view, at 
that time, were still dealing with the 
automobile as with a theory; they 
did not realize that, while they were 
debating, the automobile already had 
proven its worth—had definitely been 
adopted and had begun to gain an 
ever-growing importance in the eco- 
nomic life of all nations. 

“T well remember that similar dis- 
cussions took place concerning the 
Federal Reserve system during the 
first year or two of its operation. 
People were still urging that it was 
an impossible system, conceived by 
theorists and doing violence to old 
banking practices—an expensive lux- 
ury that might be dispensed with. 
The men who expressed these views 
did not realize that, while they were 
protesting, the system had driven its 
roots so firmly into the ground that 
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it could no longer be removed. It is 
now recognized by even its most se- 
vere critics of the past as the back- 
bone of the banking organization of 
the United States. 

“A smiliar condition prevails at 
present with respect to trade accept- 
ance, and is at this time the subject 
of heated debates. Some consider it 
impracticable and not suited for the 
use of American business men; 
others consider it dangerous and 
think it ought not to be encouraged, 
or perhaps even permitted. But, as 
with the automobile and the Federal 
Reserve system, while they were be- 
ing discussed as theory they already 
had become facts. 

“The trade acceptance is here—it 
has proven its worth in thousands of 
cases; it has come to stay, and now 
that the first and most efficient step 
in popularizing it has been taken, its 
general: use will grow by leaps and 
bounds. 

“In arguing for and against trade 
acceptance, both sides have over- 
stated their case. Champions of trade 
acceptance are not warranted in say- 
ing it is the only proper instrument 
of credit, that it should or will drive 
out rapidly all single-name paper and 
cash discount system, that to use it 
is the highest degree of patriotism 
and that to refrain shows a lack of 
public spirit. On the other hand, 
those opposed to the system are 
equally unwarranted to assert that 
the use of trade acceptances by busi- 
ness.men and bankers in the United 
States is unpracticable, or that the 
adoption of the system makes for bad 
and unsound business methods. 

“Why should anyone who sells 
goods for cash be expected to change 
his method and attempt to sell goods 
on long-term credit for the mere 
satisfaction of using trade accept- 
ances, unless he finds that the cash 
discount which he offers, in order to 
avoid granting of credit, is so heavy 
that it would pay him to make the 
change, or unless he finds that in par- 
ticular cases he may render a public 
service by permitting his purchasers 
to pay by trade acceptances? 

“While, therefore, we readily con- 
cede that it is foolish to believe or 
argue that the trade acceptance 
should be used to settle any and all 
business transactions, it is equally 
foolish to deny that hundreds of mil- 
lions—some estimate billions of dol- 
lars—worth of goods are sold to- 
day on so-called ‘open accounts,’ 
and wherever that is done there can 
be no vestige of doubt that it makes 
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for better business methods when 
seller and purchaser agree upon a 
definite obligation to pay on a certain 
date and express this in a negotiable 
instrument, permitting the seller to 
finance himself on favorable terms 
for the period of the credit granted 
him by the purchaser of his goods. 

“The Trade Acceptance Council 
informs me that there are to-day 
more than 4,000 firms using trade 
acceptance, and that they include 
firms of great importance as well 
as small companies. 

“The flour mills of Oregon as well 
as the lumber mills of Florida are in 
favor of the system and are using it 
to-day. And during the last month 
two trades of special note have de- 
clared themselves. They are the raw 
silk makers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 
Thirty-six leading firms in the raw 
silk world agreed to use trade ac- 
ceptances last_month, while the cot- 
ton men acted June 8. 

“These developments speak for 
themselves. 

“Moreover, it is of no small sig- 
nificance that other countries whose 
financial methods—since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system— 
we are approaching more and more, 
are using the trade acceptance al- 
most exclusively. It is inconceivable 
that in these countries the trade ac- 
ceptance should so excellently serve 
its purpose if it were really as de- 
void of merit as its critics assert.” 

Mr. Warburg mentioned a talk he 
gave last year before the Credit 
Men’s Association at a meeting in 
New York City. 


“I would be needlessly taxing your 
patience,” he observed, “were I to 
undertake to demonstrate again to 
you that trade acceptance, when 
properly used, turns a frozen asset 
into a liquid one, and that the firm 
which organizes its business on the 
basis of trade acceptance is placing 
itself in a very much stronger posi- 
tion than its competitor who refuses 
to modernize on the same lines.” 


Second Gas Well Developed 
on Iron Creek Dome 


The Curtis Petroleum Company 
and the New York Oil Company, 
drilling on the southwest quarter of 
Section 11, Township 32 north, 
Range 82, Iron Creek, have devel- 
oped the second gas well on the Iron 
Creek domé, Casper, Wyo. The gas 
sand in the second well was tapped 
several days ago. Drilling was dis- 
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continued and the well was cased, 
cemented, mudded in and anchored, 
Later the sand was drilled to a depth 
of 9 ft., developing a flow of over 
8,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day. 

The drill then went through a hard 
shell about 1 ft. thick, and encoun- 
tered a flow of gas that made the 
combined product 16,000,000 cu. ft. 
a day. A pronounced showing of 
oil was struck under the shell and 
drilling was discontinued until an 
oil saver could be installed. 


Increase Sought by Three 
Pittsburgh Companies 

The Equitable Gas Company, the 
Allegheny Heating Company and the 
Monongahela. Natural Gas Company, 
all of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently an- 
nounced an increase in the price to 
consumers of 7% cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. 

At the present rate gas consumers 
pay 30 cents per 1,000 ft., with a 
discount of 2% cents per 1,000 for 
prompt payment. Under the new 
ruling the rates will be increased to 
37 cents per 1,000 ft., with a rebate 
of 2 cents per 1,000 ft. for prompt 
payment. 


Increase Effective July 1 At 


Detroit 

Gas rates will advance 4 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft., beginning July 1, ac- 
cording to notices served by the De- 
troit (Mich.) City Gas Company. 

The new rate will be 79 cents per 
1,000 if a bill is paid on or before 
the discount period, 89 cents after 
that time. 

The company contends that every 
product entering into manufacture of 
gas has increased in cost. It points 
out the “voluntary reduction” sev- 
eral years ago, and the increase will 
put the price back to that permitted 
by ordinances, according to General 
Manager Dewey. 


Keiser Company Asks Permis- 
sion to Raise Rates 


The Keiser Gas Company, Yates 
Center, Kan., has applied to the State 
utilities commission for permission 
to raise the gas rate in Burlington, 
Yates Center, Buffalo, Rose and 
Buffville. 


Erte Gas & Orr Company, Hunt- 
ington ; capital, $10,000; to sink and 
operate oil and gas wells. Directors, 
J. F. Bippus, C. W. McKee, N. R. 
France, H. W. Sites. 
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Davenport Company Files In- 
crease Application 

The Peoples Light Company filed 
with the Davenport City Council its 
petition for a raise in gas rates from 
a5 cents to $1, declaring that owing 
to the increased cost of materials 
and operation, the present rate is un- 
fair and will not pay for the cost of 
operation and depreciation. 

The company voluntarily recently 
granted a decrease in gas rates from 
9 cents, which it was authorized to 
change to 85 cents. 

The increase is asked for only 
for the duration of the war. 

The petition is filed by General 
Manager C. W. Chubb. 


Keokuk Company Denied In- 
crease 


The Keokuk Electric Company will 
not be permitted to raise its gas 
charges from $1.25 per 1,000 ft. to 
$1.50. The city council refused to 
grant the petition of the utilities com- 
pany presented to the Mayor and 
councilmen April 12. 


Cambridge Gas Rate Increased 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company recently ran an ad- 
vertisement in the Cambridge daily 
newspapers advising the public of 
another increase in the price of gas 
and presented figures showing that 
this increase was necessary. The ad 
which appeared in the daily papers 
follows : 


To the Consumers 
of the 

Cambridge Gas Light Company: 

Because of further substantial in- 
creases in prices for Labor, Coal, 
Oil and other materials used in the 
manufacture and distribution of 
gas and the proper upkeep of the 
plant, the Directors of the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company are compelled 
to further advance the price of gas, 
and have accordingly voted that on 
gas bills rendered after July 1, 1918, 
the net price shall be $1.15 per 1,000 


cu. ft., provided the bills are paid ° 


within the discount period named 
thereon, instead of 90 cents.as here- 
totore, 

On prepayment meters the same 
advance will go into effect on June 
10, 1918. 

This step is taken with great re- 
luctance and only by reason of the 
existing abnormal conditions; to the 
end that the company may continue 
to render to the public the same high 
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standard of service as heretofore, 
and at the same time be able to pro- 
vide for the proper upkeep and main- 
tenance of the plant, and a return to 
the stockholders (two-thirds of 
whom are either women or benefi- 
ciaries of various trusts) no less 
than the very moderate return of the 
pre-war period. Beyond this we 
neither desire nor intend to go. 

The attention of the public is 
called to the fact that under the laws 
of Massachusetts the stockholders of 
this company have been obliged to 
pay $200 per share for more than 
one-half of the existing stock, conse- 
quently the $10 heretofore paid out 
annually in dividends represent a re- 
turn of only 5 per cent to those sub- 
scribers, and any reduction of that 
return because of war conditions 
would seem to be unjust. 

President Wilson says that “it is 
essential that the public utilities 
should be maintained at the maxi- 
mum of efficiency,” and to do that 
it is necessary to allow them ade- 
quate rates. 

Believing that the public is en- 
titled to have the fullest possible in- 
formation with regard to public utili- 
ties serving it, we publish herewith 
our estimates of the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution of gas for 
the ensuing year, based on existing 
values of labor and materials with 
no allowance for further advances. 

Cost per 1,000 cu. ft. at the burner: 
Coal $0.5274 

i 0.0692 
Wages and salaries.. 0.3924 
Taxes 
Repairs and miscel- 

laneous charges... 0.1142 

$1.1799 
Less sales of residuals 0.2102 
Estimated net burner cost. . .$0.9697 
Required for interest and 
dividends 


$1.1400 
Leaving margin for deprecia- 

tion of plant and for pos- 

sible further advances in 


$1.1500 
per M cu. ft. 


Making net price 


For many years it has been our 
policy to reduce the price of gas 
from time to time as fast as condi- 
tions warranted, as shown by our 
record for the past twenty-five years 
previous to 1912, during which peri- 
od reductions, wholly voluntary, 


. were made from $1.60 to 80 cents, 
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and public assurance is now given 

that the same policy will be resumed 

as soon and as fast as conditions may 

justify. 

CamBripce Gas Licut Company, 
Albert M. Barnes, President. 


Increase Sought for Gardner, 
Mass. 


The officials of the Gardner 
(Mass.) Gas, Fuel & Light Com- 
pany assert that after operating on a 
most economical basis since July 1, 
1916, the company has been required 
to pay out $10,891.04 more in the 
conduct of its business than it has 
received from its customers. The in- 
crease to $2.10 per 1,000 ft., which 
went into effect Feb. 1, has been in- 
sufficient to stém the rise in the cost 
of coal, etc., and it is now proposed 
by directors of the corporation that 
the consumers pay on a “gas at cost” 
basis. 

Bowen Tufts and Paul B. Web- 
ber, representing the gas company at 
a hearing in Lower Town Hall, ex- 
plained that the new rate will be de- 
cided on the figures for doing busi- 
ness for the three months ending 
to-day. 


Massachusetts Companies 
Granted Increase for 


Duration of the War 


The state board of gas and electric 
light commissioners, after many 
hearings, has handed down deci- 
sions upon petitions to increase the 
price of gas sold by the Natick Gas 
Light Company, Framingham Gas, 
Fuel & Power Company and the 
Marlboro-Hudson Gas Company 
The rate in Natick is increased from 
$1.50 for 1,000 ft. to $1.65, while 
that for the other two companies will 
be advanced from $1.40 to $1.55, the 
increases in each instance to apply 
to gas sold after May 1. 

The prices are to be for the dura- 
tion of the war unless in the mean- 
time otherwise ordered, and the 
Marlboro-Hudson company will pay 
the West Boston Gas Company, 
which manufactures gas at Framing- 
ham for the three companies, 15 cents 
for 1,000 cu. ft. for what is pur- 
chased in addition to the amount 
stipulated in the existing contract be- 
tween the Marlboro-Hudson and 
West Boston companies. 

The decisions upon the Natick and 
Framingham situations were by 
unanimous vote of the board and that 
upon the Marlboro-Hudson petition 
by a majority vote. 
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The Bluebirds Are Coming 
(Continued from page 595) 


night if he wanted better meals, he’d 
simply have to get me a gas range 
like yours.” Mingled with the ranges 
were a number of gas heaters, with 
the card: : 


GAS HEATERS FOR SUMMER 


Even in summer there comes an 
occasional damp, cool day, when a 
little fire is needed. Nothing like a 
gas heater to take the chill off a room 
—and it’s ready for use at a min- 
ute’s notice. © 


Enameling & Stamping Co 
rati M ] * E t * 
Improvements to 
Long Island 
City Plant 

In view of the present shipping dif- 
ficulties, Government requirements 
and control of zinc, copper, acids, 
steel, etc., and with the present high 
cost of other methods and materials 
for surfacing wood and metals, the 
Enameling & Stamping Corporation, 
of New York, has established in 
Long Island City the largest enamel- 
ing works in the East devoted exclu- 
sively to the service of manufacturers 
for work of this character. 

The company has purchased the 
plant of the Fickling Enameling Cor- 
poration in Long Island City, at Sec- 
ond and Webster Avenues (near the 
end of the Fifty-ninth Street bridge), 
and it is now equipped for enameling 
of every character and in all colors. 
Its capacity is greatly enlarged and 
still further additions are being made 
to ovens and equipment. 

One of the quantity-production 
contracts now in progress (which 
represents only a small part of the 
present capacity) is the enameling 
of 2,500,000 pieces. The organiza- 
tion is under production managers 
who have a thorough knowledge of 
the requirements of the manufactur- 
ers operating on continuous produc- 
tion programs. — 

Many manufacturers, in view of 
the present conditions in material, 
labor and freight, and the great im- 
portance of promptitude, are consid- 
ering changes in their specifications, 
and the experts of the company are 
in- many cases able to suggest changes 
which meet the new conditions sat- 
isfactorily. 

The company claims that many ad- 
vantages to 
and other manufacturers are offered 


ent contractors. 
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by the establishment of such large 
facilities in Greater New York- 
Freight difficulties and expenses are 
obviated. The long time during 
which money is tied up in unfinished 
goods while on rail to and from dis- 
tant enameling plants is saved. The 
cost of traffic supervision and car- 
chasing is saved. 

Insurance, also, is greatly reduced. 
A small enameling japanning or paint 
shop in any part of a manufacturing 
plant adds greatly to the insurance 
rate on the whole building, and its 
contents, beside increasing the unin- 
surable fire risks which to-day are 
more important than ‘ever before, 
particularly to manufacturers on 
Government work. 

The material is taken away, enam- 
eled and returned to the customer’s 
manufacturing departments without 
any disturbance to those depart- 
ments; in fact, with the same con- 
venience to the other departments as 
if the work were being done on the 
customer’s own premises. 

The company claims it has now 
available equipment, racks, carriers, 
etc., for economically handling ar- 
ticles of every kind and shape, in 
much wider variety than is available 
in any enameling shop attached to 
the average manufacturing plant. In 
its own shops it constructs additional 
equipment of special patterns wher- 
ever a new problem in quantity- 
enameling presents itself. The plant 
is equipped for brushing, spraying, 
dipping, flowing, tumbling, etc., air- 
drying, baking at various tempera- 
tures under thermostatic control, etc. 

W. I. Fickling, who built up the 
business of the Fickling Enameling 
Corporation, is president of the new 
company, and associated with him is 
H. F. Holbrook, formerly president 
of the Holbrook Company. As its 
chief production manager, the com- 
pany has engaged a well-known ex- 
pert, who for twenty years past has 
been connected with the largest and 
best known manufacturers in this 
line. 

A large number of manufacturers 
in the East (making articles for the 
Government or for export or for 
domestic market) are already in ne- 
gotiations which will give them the 
continuous use of part of the com- 
pany’s production facilities. 


Tue Oxranoma Gas & ELectric 
Company declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable June 15 to 
stockholders of record May 381. 
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Getting “Solid” With A 
Customer 






An excellent plan adopted by the 
Trimble-Baker Company, Los Ange. 
les, Cal., for iricreasing the good will 
of the customer is the mailing of g 
letter to everyone who has brought 
to them a repair job, large or small 
Of course, it is a form letter, by 
much pains were taken with the orig- 
inal draft, and in every case the 
name and address of the person to 
whom it is sent is inserted at the be. 
ginning, care being taken to see that 
the ribbon used matches that used in 
the body of the letter. So practical, 
concise and effective is the letter, that 
it is printed in full for the benefit of 
others who might like to try out 2 
similar plan: : 



















Dear Madam: 


We want you to know that we ap- 
preciate your courtesy in bringing 
that repair job to our store, and trust 
the work was done entirely to your 
satisfaction. No matter how large 
or how small the job may be, we try 
to do it right, and if by chance we 
failed in any way, just bring it back 
and we will make good. 

As the livest gas appliance store 
in town we have established a real 
“live wire” emergency repair depart- 
ment, and are as close and as quick 
as the nearest ’phone. 

If your gas stove or range, or any 
of the fixtures refuse to work, just 
step to the ‘phone and an expert re. 
pair man will come on the run. 

Your neighbors and friends might 
appreciate knowing where they can 
secure such efficient service in this 
line, and we would -also appreciate 
your passing the word along. 

Trusting to be favored with more 
of your work, we are 

Always at your service, 
TRIMBLE-BAKER CoMPANY. 

































An interesting and instructive win- 
dow was arranged by this firm, a 
one side being an old-fashioned coal 
stove, beside which was the cut-out 
figure of a woman in an attitude of | 
extreme dejection, while at the other 
was a gas range, behind which stood 
a fresh and smiling young matron. 
A large triangular card advised: 


WASTE vs. ECONOMY 

A coal range wastes almost a: 
much heat “baking the cook” as it! 
uses for cooking the food. Ani’ 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the heat is 
wasted up the chimney. In these 
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days of efficiency get the best results, 
COOK WITH GAS. 
Another card very pertinently ad- 
vised : 
GAS RANGES SHOULD NOT BE 
CALLED HEATING DEVICES 


Although they do heat the food they 
radiate very little heat and cause no 
discomfort to the user. And think 
of the amount of dirt and dust that 
js avoided. Moral: COOK WITH 
GAS. 


Ohio Cities Gas Report 


The consolidated balance sheet of 
the Ohio Cities Gas Company and 
subsidiaries as of March 31, 1918, 
follows: Assets—property, plant and 
equipment, less reserve for deprecia- 
tion, $96,048,157 ; other investments, 
$738,019; cash, $3,421,640; United 
States Government securities, $871,- 
08: accounts receivable, $4,219,418 ; 
notes receivable, $290,597 ; stocks of 
finished oil, $3,143,500; stocks of 
crude oil, $1,641,423; material and 
supplies, $1,376,728 ; deferred 
charges, $395,281; total, $112,146,- 
472. 

Liabilities—common stock, $36,- 
750,000 ; preferred stock, $9,002,100 ; 
funded debt, $6,962,000; accounts 
payable, $1,767,073; notes payable, 
$11,916; accrued taxes, $2,462,356 ; 
accrued interest, $88,411; consum- 
ers’ deposits $246,955 ; premium and 
discounts, $8,690,121; surplus, $46,- 
165,539 ; total, $112,146,472. 

The report says, in part: “The sum 
of $31,057,587 was invested during 
the year in the producing, refining 
and distributing divisions of the com- 
pany; the purchase of the Pure Oil 
Company and its subsidiaries; the 
acquiring and constructing of cas- 
ing-head gasoline plants in Oklahoma 
and West Virginia; the construction 
and substantial completion of. the 
Cabin Creek Refinery in West Vir- 
ginia; the purchase of the Corn- 
planter Refinery at Warren, Pa.; the 
purchase of tank cars; in producing 
properties and leaseholds, and, in ad- 
dition, the company has under con- 
struction a modern salt plant near 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Tue Stanparp Gas & ELEctrRIC 
Company directors declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock of the 


company, payable June 15 to stock- 


holders of record May 31. 
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Big Attendance Expected At 
The Canadian Gas Associ- 
ation Convention— Boat 
Trip Arranged— Rates 
for Hotel Accom- 
modations 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Canadian Gas Association, to be held 
in Montreal, Thursday and Friday, 
Aug. 22 and 23, 1918, ought to be a 
very successful one if the encourag- 
ing letters, now being received by the 
secretary from members’ and friends 
of the association, can be taken as an 
indication. Numbers have already 
signified theif intention of attending 
the meeting, and also taking in the 
excellent boat trip feature, Toronto 
to Montreal,/via Lake Ontario and 
the Thousand Islands and Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The following particulars may be 
of interest to the members and 
friends of this enterprising and go- 
ahead gas association. 

Members and friends of the asso- 
ciation who are fortunate enough to 
be able to come to Toronto and par- 
take of the boat trip arranged to take 
the party from Toronto to Montreal 
and return, will be in for one of the 
best and most pleasant times ever 
arranged for gas men. 

The party will leave Toronto on 
board the palatial steamer “Toronto” 
or “Kingston” at 3.30 p. m., Tues- 
day, Aug. 20, and sail across the lake 
to Rochester, the first stop, an im- 
portant manufacturing center, and 
one of New York State’s most beau- 
tiful and progressive municipalities. 
Leaving Rochester at 10 p. m., and 
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after a night’s sail down Lake On- 
tario, arrive at Kingston, Ontario, 
one of Canada’s three distinct mili- 
tary towns. 

Leaving Kingston, the party will 
sail past Fort Henry and enter that 
part of the St. Lawrence known as 
the Lake of the Thousand Islands— 
Manatoana, the Garden of the Great 
Spirit. 

It is no stretch of the imagination 
to say that few on board are prepared 
for the magnificent kaleidoscopic 
view that is thrust so suddenly upon 
one, as, rounding Wolfe’s Island, we 
enter the very heart of the world’s 
most famous fresh water archipelago. 
As far as the eye can reach island 
upon island rise from crystal waters, 
jewels in a studded bracelet, or fairy 
oases in a desert of snow. Islands 
dre everywhere. They encompass 
one about on every side. They seem 
to float by in a never-ending procss- 
sion. 

It is a region rich in historic in- 
terest and redolent with tradition. 

The first stop after leaving Kings- 
ton is Clayton, frequently called the 
“Gateway of the Thousand Islands,” 
and a very popular resort. 

Leaving Clayton, the boat pro- 
ceeds to Alexander Bay, passing on 
the way Frontenac Island, with its 
beautiful summer homes; Wellesley 
Island, the site of Thousand Island 
Park; Peel Dock, where the steamer 
“Sir Robert Peel” was burned by the 
celebrated “Bill Johnston” in 1838; 
Fisher’s Landing, Jolly Oaks and St. 
Lawrence Park. 

Alexander Bay is the Newport of 
the frontier, its shores, and the 
shores of the innumerable islands 


PASSING IN AND OUT AMONG THE ISLANDS 
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that encompass it, being studded with 
fashionable hotels and beautiful pri- 
vate villas. 

Brockville is the next stopping 
place. Leaving Brockville the party 
proceeds to Prescott, where change is 
made to the steamer “Rapids King” 
or “Rapids Prince” for the balance 
of the trip to Montreal, the Toronto 
steamers being too large to sail down 
the rapids. 

Shortly after leaving Prescott, the 
waters that for so long flowed as 
peacefully as the gentle brook 
through the meadow receive a sud- 
den impetus as though impelled for- 
ward by an unseen force, and soon 
the Galops, the first of the seven 
famous rapids of the St. Lawrence 
River, is encountered, followed dur- 
ing the remaining hours of the day 
by the Rapids du Plat, the Long 
Sault, Coteau Rapids, Cedar Rapids, 
Split Rock Rapids, Cascades and the 
Lachine. 

If the voyage through the lake of 
the Thousand Islands brought a sense 
of peaceful content, the journey 
down the rapids of the St. Lawrence 
brings a feeling of buoyant exhilara- 
tion. For it is as though the boat, 
by some strange transition, had been 
suddenly transplanted from calm lake 
to angry sea, whose billows rise 
above the rugged rocks, and waves 
break in mountains of spray. The 
rocks seem to rise in the very path 
of the ship, as though to bar its prog- 
ress; all are safely passed and left 
far behind. 

The Lachine Rapids are the most 
famous navigable rapids in the 


world, and anyone who has not 
passed down these ought to make it a 


RUNNING THE FAMOUS LACHINE RAPIDS 








BIEN’S-FYE VIEW OF MONTREAL, THE CONVENTION CITY 


point to come along with the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Montreal is reached shortly after 
passing down the Lachine Rapids. 

The trip by boat is at a time of the 
year when it can be enjoyed to the 
utmost. Gas men are urged to take 
part of: their vacations and spend it 
with the Canadian gas men on this, if 
they cannot arrange the time other- 
wise. It will be worth the price. 

The party will reach Montreal 
Wednesday evening at 6.30 p. m. 

An executive meeting will be held 
in the official headquarters (at the 
Windsor Hotel) of the -association 
during its stay in Montreal. 

The business sessions will be held 
each morning of Thursday and Fri- 



























































day, Aug. 22 and 23, in a special room 
provided by the Windsor Hotel man- 
agement, 

The entertainment part of the pro- 
gram will be in the hands of a spe- 
cial committee formed of Montreal 
members, and features to be given on 
the afternoons and evenings of 
Thursday and Friday will be under 
the auspices of this committee. 


Boat Fares 


Per War 
Capita Tax 
Toronto to Montreal and 
ORGIES SOX PRPC EE $27.50 $0.30 
Rochester to Montreal and 
PEN Viva SG oe ss cebebe ed 25.50 0.30 
Kingston to Montreal and 
SN <n tN Ns ctled octet Ree 0.15 


The above rates cover meals and 
berths for the round trip by boat. 
Outside stateroom berths provided. 

Members returning to Toronto and 
not wanting to return by boat be- 
tween Montreal and Prescott, can 
have the optional feature of return- 
ing via Grand Trunk Railway, Mon- 
treal to Prescott only. Returning to 
Prescott by rail allows of a few 
hours’ longer stay in Montreal. 


One Way Fares 
Members wishing to take the trip 


in one direction are quoted the fol- 
lowing rates: 


Per War 

Capita Tax 

Toronto to Montreal.... $11.50 $0.15 
Rochester to Montreal... 10.00 0.10 
Kingston to Montreal... 6.10 0.10 


Prescott to Montreal.... 3.90 0.05 
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Stateroom, outside, $3.50; berth in 
outside stateroom, each, $2.00. 

Stateroom, inside, $2.50; berth in out- 
side stateroom, each, $1.50. 

Parlor, $6.50; parlor with bath, $7.50. 

Breakfast, $1.00; luncheon, $1.25; din- 
ner, $1.50. ” 


Members are urged to take in the 
full trip from Toronto to Montreal 
and return, and in this way enjoy the 
reduced rates. 

The Canadian National Exhibition 
opens in Toronto on the day the party 
arrives back in Toronto, and no 
doubt this added feature may appeal 
to many of the members who would 
like to see the greatest annual ex- 
hibition in the world. 


TimE TABLE FoR COMPLETE TRIP 


Members and friends of the Cana- 
dian Gas Association living conveni- 
ent to Toronto and west of same, or 
who want to take advantage of the 
water trip from Toronto and inter- 
mediate points to Montreal, can use 
the following official time table as a 
guide. 

The convention party will leave 
Toronto on Tuesday, Aug. 20, at 3.30 
p. m., and will arrive and leave towns 
and cities on the journey as per times 
shown in the left hand column of the 
accompanying time time (read 
down). 

On the return journey the party re- 
turning from Montreal by boat will 
embark on the rapids steamer “Rap- 
ids King” or “Rapids Prince,” leav- 
ing Montreal on Saturday, Aug. 24, 
atl p.m. The arrival and departure 
of the boat at the different ports are 
shown in the right-hand column of 
the time table (read up). 


Eastbound 
(read down) 
3.30 
9.45 
10.30 
5.15 
5.30 
6.50 
7.30 
8.50 


Ports 
Lv. Toronto 


Ar. 


s-) 
2 


Kingston 
Kingston 
Clayton 


Brockville 
Prescott (*) 
Prescott~ 
Cornwall 
Mentreal 


PPP PPP PPOs 
S3558538 53 


3 
a 


p. m. 


(Eastbound passengers“transfer at Prescott to rapids steamer; 


from rapids to lake steamer.) 


Rochester (Charlotte) 
Rochester (Terminal) 


Alexandria Bay 
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way train (International Limited), 
leaving Montreal, Sunday, at 9.30 a. 
m. This train will land passengers in 
Prescott in time to meet the Prescott- 
Toronto boat for return trip to To- 
ronto and other intermediate points 
through the Thousand Islands and 
Lake Ontario. 

A number of the party may desire 
to go on from Montreal down to the 
famous Saguenay River and return 
to Montreal. If so, a special side 
trip rate of $26.75 plus 30 cents war 
tax, including meals and berth both 
ways, will be given to al] who make 
presentation of their Toronto-Mon- 
treal excursion tickets. Boat tickets 
are to be purchased from the secre- 
tary of the association prior to Aug. 
10. 


HotTet RESERVATIONS 


G. W. Allen, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, announces the fol- 
lowing hotels in Montreal where ex- 
cellent accommodation can be se- 
cured for our members. Make all 
reservations through the secretary of 
the association, 19 Toronto Street, 
Toronto, or direct to the manager of 
the hotel selected. 


Windsor Hotel (convention headquar- 
ters); J. Davidson, manager. Euro- 
pean plan. Rooms $2.00 per day and 
up, according to location and equip- 
ment. Meals a la carte; special club 
breakfasts and luncheons. 


Place Viger Hotel (C. P. R. hotel sys- 
tems); R. Graves, manager. Euro- 
pean plan. Rooms from $1.50 per 
day; rooms with bath from $2.50 per 
day. Meals a la carte. 

Queen’s Hotel; D. Raymond, manager. 

.~ American and European plan. 
Rooms, American plan, $3.50 per day 


Westbound 
(read up) 

Ar. 7.00 a. 
Lv 11.00 
Ar. 10.45 
Lv. 5.30 
Ar. 
Lv. 
Lv. 
Ly. 
Lv. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Lv. 


PUP PUPPY 
SSBRBASASREB 


N’t 


westbound, 


(*)Connecting with Grand Trunk International Limited Train, westbound, 


leaving Montreal 9.30 a. m. 


Members or friends who do not 
wish to return to Prescott by water 
have the optional feature of using the 
Montreal-Prescott division of the 
boat ticket on the Grand Trunk Rail- 


and up; European plan, $1.50 per day 
and up. Meals, European plan: 
Breakfast. 75 cents; lunch, 60 cents; 
evening dinner, $1.00. 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel; F. S. Quick, mana- 
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ger. European plan. Single room 
with private connecting bath, from 
3.50 per day; double room with pri- 
vate connecting bath, from $6.00 per 
day. Meals a la carte. 


The Canadian Gas Association ex- 
tends a hearty invitation to all gas 
men who believe in the great future 
ahead of the gas industry, to attend 
this eleventh annual meeting, and to 
bring their friends with them. 

For further information get in 
touch with Secretary Allen, 19 To- 
ronto Street, Toronto. 


Ranges and Appliances De- 
monstrated in California 
Boost Gas 


Showing in a remarkable way the 
progress which has been made in 
home efficiency are the numerous gas 
ranges and appliances which have 
been on display in the various stores 
and gas company headquarters in 
California. Demonstrations which 
have been nation wide are contribut- 
ing largely to the national campaign 
for thrift during the war. 

Fuels of all kinds are among the 
most necessary articles of war and 
their conservation is one of the 
prime war moves, so important that a 
special Federal: administration has 
been created to amply deal with it. 
As yet man has not devised a means 
of utilizing all the heat value of any 
fuel, but he has gone much further 
with some forms of fuel than with 
others. The greatest progress has 
been made with gas. At the touch 
of a match the gas stove is at full 
heat, ready instantly to do the work. 
Heat, and that means fuel, is not go- 
ing up the chimney or being radiated 
through the sides, bottom and top of 
the stove while the range is getting 
hot enough to do cooking. Ovens of 
the modern ranges are so insulated 
that practically all heat is accumu- 
lated inside ready to be utilized for 
cooking. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
home efficiency, the gas range fur- 
nishes the best equipment for the 
kitchen, the plant or the workroom of 
the housewife. The use of gas brings 
with it cleanliness, comfort and con- 
venience. It saves energy, time and 
temper. It is always ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It takes‘up less room 
than other forms of heating or cook- 
ing apparatus. It saves time in 
building fires, cleaning grates, and 
there is no time required for bring- 
ing in fuel. 

The economies worked by gas in 
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the kitchen are repeated in the many 
heating devices in which gas is used 


in the home. Some of. these devices’ 


are already common everywhere. 
The gas log, the gas radiator, the gas 
water heater are well known to 
everyone. There are others. There 
is gas-heated laundry equipment, in- 
cluding washers, mangling and dry- 
rooms, all of which are made on a 
scale suitable for ordinary homes, 
and which add to the efficiency of 
the domestic laundry in the: same 
manner jn which the gas range makes 
easy the. work of the kitchen. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany Allowed Increases for 
Several California Cities 

In granting the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company permission to in- 
crease their consumer rate the State 
railroad commission urged the im- 
mediate regulation of the price of oil 
to prevent further increases and 
Save gas companies from serious fi- 
nancial stress. 

The blame for the raise is laid 
directly to the oil companies, who 
have increased their price to the gas 
companies to such an extent that it 
has caused “a diminution of the net 
income of the company as to serious- 
ly embarrass it unless relief is had 
through an increase in rates.” - 

_The new rate, which became 
effective at midnight, June 15, ranges 
from an increase of 10 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. to as high as 30 cents. 


Citres AFFECTED 


The following table shows the new 
rate in every city affected: 

City of San Francisco.—Rate in- 
crease amounts to 10 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. for all gas consumed, making 
new rate 95 cents per 1,000. 

Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, Em- 
eryville, Oakland, Piedmont and con- 
tiguous suburban territory —Rates 
raised from previous rate of 90 
cents by addition of 10 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. surcharge. 

Hayward, San- Leandro, Rich- 
mond, Daly City, Burlingame, Hills- 
borough, Redwood City, San Mateo, 
South San Francisco'and contiguous 
suburban territory—Previous rate 
$1.25 per 1,000, with 50-cent mini- 
mum. Rate increased to 75 cents 
minimum for 500 cu. ft., plus $1.20 
per 1,000 ft. for additional gas ¢on- 
sumed, plus a surcharge of 10 cents 
per 1,000 ft. for all gas sold. For 
the average consumer the increase 
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approximates 15 cents per 1,000 cu. 
ft. 

City of Sacramento and suburbs. 
—Previous rate $1 per 1,000 cu. ft.; 
50 cents minimum. Rate increased to 
25 cents for 600 cu. ft., plus $1.20 
per 1,000 cu. ft., plus 10 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. surcharge. General in- 
crease 30 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 

City of Fresno and City of San 
Jose and suburbs.—Previous rates 
$1 per 1,000 cu. ft., and 50 cents 
minimum. Rate fixed 75 ‘cents mini- 
mum for 600 cu. ft.or less, plus $1.10 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for the next 2,400 
cu. ft., to which is added 10 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. surcharge. General in- 
crease for average consumer approx- 
imately 22 cents per 1,000. 

Marin District, San Anselmo, San 
Rafael, Fairfax, Ross, Kentfield and 
contiguous territory.—Previous rate 
$1.50 per 1,000, with a 50-cent mini- 
mum. Rate raised to 75 cents for 
the first 400 cu. ft. or less, plus $1.50 
per 1,000 for the next 4,600 cu. ft., 
to which is added a surcharge of 10 
cent per 1,000 cu. ft. Approximate 
increase 15 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Districts of Chico, Marysville, 
Napa, Nevada City, Petaluma, Santa 
Rosa and Yolo.—Previous rate $1.50 
per 1,000 cu. ft. and a 50-cent mini- 
mum. New rate 75 cents for the first 
400 cu. ft. or less, plus $1.60 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for the next 4,600 cu. ft., 
to which is added a surcharge of 10 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. Average in- 
crease approximately 25 cents per 
1,000. 


City of Los Gatos.—Rate increased 
from $1.50 per 1,000 to $1.60, to 
which is added a surcharge of 10 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. General aver- 
age increase approximately 22 cents 
per 1,000. 


City of Vallejo.—Previous rate 
$1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft., with a mini- 
mum charge of 50 cents. Rate fixed 
at 75 cents for the first 400 cu. ft. 
or less, plus $1.40 for the next 4,600 
cu. ft., to which is added the sur- 
charge of 10 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for all gas consumed. General in- 
crease approximately 10 cents per 
1,000. 

Palo Alto was also allowed an in- 
crease. Here the company sells its 
product to the city, which distributes 
it through its own mains. The new 
rate is 62 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. for 
the first. 5,000,000 cu. ft. a month. 
So far, this increase has no effect 
upon the Palo Alto consumer. Any 
additional charge there will be fixed 
by the city authorities. 
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Standardization of Rates Or. 
dered by Illinois Commis. 
sion for 38 Towns 

The Public Utilities Cominission 
of Illinois, sitting at Springfield, has 
ordered a standardization of g:s rates 
for thirty-eight towns in the northern 
part of the State. Among the towns 
are Desplaines, Harvey, Palatine, 
Melrose Park, Thornton and Way- 
conda. 

Officers af the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, which 
petitioned for this action, said that 
it meant a slight lowering of rates, 
making them the same as the rates 
at Evanston and Oak Park, IIl. 

These new rates are $1.05 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for the first 1,000 ft.; 
90 cents per 1,000 ft. for the next 
2,000; 80 cents for more than 3,000. 
Where prepayment meters are used 
a flat rate of $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. is 
fixed. 


Gas Rate 25 Cents Higher in 


Manistee 

Permission has been granted by 
the Manistee, Mich., common council 
for the Michigan Light Company to 
increase its gas rate to $1.50 per 
1,000, a boost of 25 cents. The 
question has been agitated for some 
time and the existing ordinance 
amended after auditors had discov- 
ered that a continuation of the pres- 
ent rate would send the utility com-: 
pany into insolvency. 


Increased Rate Granted Brain- 
erd Company 
The Brainerd council recently 


passed an amendment to the gas or- 
dinance permitting the Brainerd 
( Minn.) Gas & Electric Company to 
raise the price 35 cents per 1,000 
for the duration of the war and not 
to exceed two years after peace is 
declared, when the older cheaper rate 
automatically takes effect again. The 
present price is $1.60 per 1,000 cu. 
ft. 


Rate Increase Petition Filed by 
Kennett Company 

The Kennett Gas Company, oper- 
ating in Kennett Square, Toughkena- 
mon, Avondale and West Grove, 
Chester County, Pa., has filed with 
the public service commission a new 
tariff, to become effective on July 1, 
1918, making changes in existing 
rates. 
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C. W. WALLACE, manager of the 
Niagara Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Tonawanda, N. Y., is to be 
manager of the Atlas Chemical Com- 
pany Toledo. 


Howarb Bruce has assumed the 


duties of his appointment as a mem- 


ber of the board of directors of the 
Richmond (Va.) Reserve Bank. 
Shortly after graduating from the 
Virginia Military Institute, Mr. 
Bruce accepted a position with the 
Consolidated Gas Company, of New 
York, rising to a high office in the 
company. He resigned to accept the 
presidency of the Bartlett-Hayward 
Company. 


M. L. Hissarp, manager of the 
Union Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Fargo, N. D., has been elect- 
ed president of the Fargo Rotary 
Club for the ensuing year. During 
the past eight months Mr. Hibbard 
has been acting president due to the 
absence of the president in Govern- 
ment service. 


Paut Gace, formerly vice-presi- 
of the Lone Star Gas Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s oil devel- 
opments in the North Texas field. 


DonaLtp McDona.p, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Gas & Electric 
Company, was one of the speakers at 
the recent mass meeting of manufac- 
turers in Exchange Hall of the 
Louisville Board of Trade. Louis- 
ville from now on will be in direct 
touch with those departments of the 
Government where contracts are let 
for war materials. 


W. E. McKay, vice-president and 
general manager of the New Eng- 
land Gas & Coke Company, Boston, 
Mass., has consented to act on the 
advisory committee of business men 
for the proposed course in training 
intended to meet the varying prob- 
lems of occupational diseases and in- 
dustrial health which is contemplated 
by the Harvard Medical School by 
way of assisting employers of labor 
in maintaining a health standard in 
their plants. 


Georce W. ARMSTRONG, president 
of the Fort Worth (Texas) Gas 
Company and the George W. Arm- 
strong Company, steel manufactur- 
ers, has resigned as president of the 
gas company. His successor has not 
yet been named. Mr. Armstrong or- 
ganized the present Fort Worth Gas 
Company. He was holder of the city 
franchise, having gained control of 
it when it was held by the Consum- 
ers Gas Company, which furnished 
the city manufactured gas. The Fort 
Worth Gas Company became the dis- 
tributing company for the Lone Star 
Gas Company, natural gas develop- 
ers. The present company has been 
in existence about seven years. ~ 


Epwin Hurst, superintendent of 
the Wichita Pipeline Company at 
Neodesha, Kan., for the last three 
years, now holds a like position with 
the Quapaw Gas Company at Joplin, 
Mo. 


C. W. Bennett has been elected 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Detroit ( Mich.) City Gas Com- 
pany to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of V. F. Dewey, a note 
on which appeared in the June 15 
number of the American Gas En- 
GINEERING JouRNAL. Mr. Bennett 
entered the service of the company 
as assistant general manager in April, 
1916. He was made general man- 
ager in January, 1917, and now as- 
sumes the office of vice-president as 
well. His experience in the gas busi- 
ness covers a period of twenty-five 
years. In January and February, 
last winter, when the supply of coal 
was low, Mr. Bennett worked day 
and night until the gas famine that 
threatened the city was averted. Mr. 
Bennett is a member of the Board of 
Commerce, Detroit Athletic Club and 
Detroit Boat Club, and is chairman 
of the committee of management of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


C. S. Ritter, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Detroit (Mich.) City 
Gas Company, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


Joun G. Pew, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has resigned the presidency of the 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, vice- 
presidency and manager of the Hope 
Natural Gas Company, manager of 


the River & Reserve Gas Company, 


the Connecting Gas Company and the 
Marion Oil Company. The resigna- 
tion will take effect July 1, after 
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which Mr. Pew will assume the presi- 
dency and general managership of 
the Sun Oil Company, a corporation 
with which he has been tentatively 
associated. The Sun company is a 
$9,600,000 corporation, and also 
owns a controlling interest in the Sun 
Shipbuilding Company, with a plant 
on the Delaware River near Chester, 
Pa. Mr. Pew will, after July, re- 
side in Philadelphia, where the head 
offices of the Sun company are lo- 
cated. 


Henry E. Cuapman, for fifty- 
one years with the Hartford (Conn.) 
City Gas Light Company, has re- 
signed and does not expect to fur- 
ther engage in active work. Mr. 
Chapman entered the employ of the 
company in 1867 as bookkeeper. 
Later he became collector, and when 
he retired was chief collector, a posi- 
tion he had held for many years. He 
was given a check for $500 by the 
company and received numerous ex- 
pressions of best wishes from his as- 
sociates. He will spend considera- 
ble time in Warren, Mass., this sum- 
mer. 


JupceE Grorce W. ARMSTRONG 
has resigned as president of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Gas Company, 
which is being reorganized. 


Tue Orseco (Onto) Gas OIL 
Company held the annual directors’ 
meeting June 4, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Richard 
Boyce, of Zanesville, president; C. 
W. Buker, Otsego, vice-president ; 
C. R. Bradford, New Concord, treas- 
urer, and John Ridgeway, Otsego, 
secretary. The directors are A. H. 
Lane, of Otsego; George A. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Marietta, and J. G. 
Shirer, of Newark. 


Darton L. Bascock has joined 
the auditing department of The J. G. 
White Management Corporation, 
New York City. After spending sev- 
eral years in the service of banking 
institutions in Binghamton, N. Y., 
and New York City, Mr. Babcock 
entered the public utility field as an 
accountant. In 1915 he became con- 
nected with A. B. Leach & Company, 
New York City, being placed in com- 
plete charge of their accounting and 
financial routine. In 1916 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Cincinnati 
office of W. E. Hutton & Company, 
stock brokers, severing this connec- 
tion to join the staff of The J. G. 
White Management Corporation. 
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G. H, Ri SON, formerly aud- 
itor of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company, Drumright division, has 
been promoted tw a position in the 
auditing department at Oklahoma 
City. R. D. Beard, formerly of Fort 
Smith, will succeed Mr. Richardson 
as auditor at Drumright. 


EmANvueEL H. Bromer, formerly 
auditor of the Lebanon (Pa.) Gas 
Company and now holding an im- 
portant post with a large public util- 
ity company at Warren, Ohno, visit- 
ed Lebanon recently for the festivi- 


ties incident to the dedication of the 
new Elks’ home 


W. A. LEVENBERGER, manager of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Gas Company, 
has been elected president of the Ta- 
coma Rotary Club. 


Toe West Vircinta NATURAL 
Gas AssoctaTIon will hold its third 
annual convention at Huntington, 
W. Va., July 24 and 25. It has been 
decided to have exhibits, and the as- 
sociation is asking the co-operation 
of supply companies to make that 
feature of the convention a success. 
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Lititz Plant in Operation 
The Lititz, Pa., gas plant was re- 
cently -put in operation and gas is 
again being made at the plant. 


Extensive Plans Under Way 
for Increased Production of 
Toluol at St. Louis 


Plans are under way for the exten- 
sion of the coke ovens of the Laclede 
Gas Light Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., with a view of increasing the 
toluol output of the company. 
Charles H. Holman, president of the 
company, departed for Washington 
on June 13 as a member of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on deep waterways. It is 
probable that while there he will 
carry further the negotiations be- 
tween the Government and the com- 
pany regarding the possible exten- 
sion of the coking plant. 

The Laclede company recently 
constructed two additional coke 
ovens, which gave it a toluol output 
of more than 300,000 gal. a year, all 
of which has, of course, been sold to 





the Governiment....Present negotia- 
tions contemplate further contracts 
from the Government for the La- 
clede company’s by-products and fi- 
nancial aid from the Government to 
enable the company to make the nec- 
essary extensions 


New Water Gas" Sets Being 
Installed at Several Cities to 
Provide for Increased 


Consumption 

To provide for the increased con- 
sumption of gas and to maintain effi- 
cient service, the following gas com- 
panies are installing new 11-ft. water 
gas sets: Denver, Col.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Milwaukee, Wis.; De- 
troit, Mich. 

The apparatus is being installed by 
the Gas Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which company is 
also furnishing a new 10-ft. x 6-in. 
water gas set in the plant at Rich- 
mond, ‘Va. 

These water gas sets are hydraul- 
ically operated so that a maximum of 
gas may be made with a minimum of 
labor. 

The gas companies are furnishing 
such auxiliary parts as are necessary 
to take care of the increase in gener- 
ating capacity. 


Regulating Station Completed 
At Chanute 


The Wichita Pipeline Company at 
Chanute, Kan., has just finished set- 
ting up a new town border meter 


and regulating station on the grounds * 


of the Chanute Smelting Company, 
to furnish the city with gas. The 
old station and meter were reclaimed, 
the change being necessitated by the 
building of a new residence on the 
grounds of the old setting. 


Springfield Company to Build 
Regulator House 


Application was made to trustees 
of Snyder Park recently by the 
Springfield (Ohio) Gas Company 


‘for permission to erect a regulator 


house in Snyder Park near the Main 
Street entrance, where a man will be 
stationed to see that the gas sup- 
ply is sufficient in case of emergency. 
The trustees notified the company 
that it could build the house accord- 
ing to the park regulations. The sub- 
station is already located at the point 
where the regulator house will be 
placed. 
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Five-Story Fireproof Building 
to Be Erected in Columbus 


A five-story fireproof building wil! 
be erected by the Ohio Fuel Supply 
Company at the northwest corner of 
Elm and Front Streets, Columbus, 
Ohio. Architect Frank Packard has 
completed plans for the structure 
and is now taking bids, which will be 
closed June 25. 

The structure will be of reinforced 
concrete and the exterior will be of 
brick and tile. The building will be 
23 x 123 ft. No estimate has been 
made of the cost of the proposed 
structure. 


Two Carloads of Main Pipe 
Arrived At Westerly 


Two carloads of 6 and 8 in. gas 
mains are at the freight yards at 
Westerly, R. L., and it is expected 
that the work of laying them will 
begin immediately. The Westerly 
Light & Power Company has been 
anticipating the arrival of this new 
pipe for the summer work, and had 
expected to have the work done by 
this time, but delays in manufacture 


and transportation have been exten- 
sive. 


Storage Capacity for Coal In- 
creased At Rutland 


Additional storage capacity has 
been provided for the plant of the 
Rutland (Vt.) Railway, Light & 
Power Company which will econom- 
ically double present coal reserve; 
this will save considerable expense 
in coal handling. 


Large Gas Tank Being Erect- 
ed At Tarrytown 

The Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany has commenced work on the 
erection of the largest gas tank in 
Westchester County, New York. It 
will be built opposite the power sta- 
tion in Railroad Avenue, and it is 
expected that it will not be completed 
until December. 

The tank will be 100 ft. in diame- 
ter, 100 ft. high, and will contain 
three times the number of cubic feet 
of storage space as the tank on Jose- 
phine Street, which a few years ago 
was one of the biggest in this sec- 
tion. 

The foundation is being excavated. 
Water has been struck, and the en- 
gineers in charge believe that piles 
will have to be driven to support the 
immense weight. 
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